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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
P to Friday night the hope of peace was still but faint; and 
U as nearly as we can gather, affairs stood thus. ‘The Repub- 
lican Government, recognizing the defeat of the Army of France, 
is willing to make great concessions, to pay a large indemnity, to 
cede ironclads, and to dismantle permanently all fortifications 
between Germany and the line of the Moselle, but is determined 
not to make any territorial cession. The King, on the other hand, 
whether resolved to claim such cession or not, is apparently 
resolved not to announce his final resolution until he has been 
admitted into Paris, and resists mediation with some acerbity. 
Negotiations, therefore, are sterile, and will probably remain so 
until the Germans and French have tested the strength of Paris, 
and the resolution of the people to endure all rather than surrender 
any portion of the soil of France. 














The great battle before Sedan, on Thursday, Ist September, of 
which we gave the King of Prussia’s telegraphic account last 
week, and the great result of which we were able to give last 
Saturday in a second edition, ended in far the most terrible defeat 
the French have yet sustained. It was fought under the eye of the 
King and Von Moltke, by the united armies of the Crown Prince 
and the Prince of Saxony, the latter having advanced from the 
east to check the French advance towards Metz, and the former 
coming up from the south to cut off their retreat on the west and to 
surround Sedan. The French Army was‘not only outnumbered and 


-out-generalled, and out-artilleried, and worst of all, out-disciplined 


by the Prussians, but it was also in one respect singularly unlucky. 
Its General, MacMahon, was fearfully wounded early in the day, 
and his place was taken by an excellent officer, General De 
Wimpffen, who had only just joined, and knew scarcely anything of 
General MacMahon’s plans and of the disposition of his troops. 
This was pure misfortune; but the hungry and ill-disciplined con- 
dition of the French troops was, like the great inferiority in their 
guns, a signal proof how little a soldier-Emperor, who has made 
artillery his special study, and who wrote thirty years ago upon its 
“future,” is any guarantee for the efficiency of the imperial army 
and the scientific character of the imperial armament. 


By five o'clock the fate of the day was so completely decided 
that a French officer carrying a white duster, in default of any 
flag of truce, came to ask for terms. ‘The reply was, that on a 
subject so important King William could only treat with an offi- 
cer of rank, and at half-past six, General Reille, the Governor of 
Sedan, returned with a terse and dignified letter from the Em- 
peror to the King,—“ Mon Frére,” it ran, ‘n’ayant pu mourir i 
la téte de mon armée, je dépose mon épée aux pieds de votre 
Majesté.” In point of fact, it seems now to be stated on German ; 
evidence that the Emperor was personally in the front line of | 
several desperate charges against the Bavarians near the bridge of | 
Bazeilles. In reply to the Emperor, the King fixed an interview 
with him for the next day ; but as the Emperor stated that he had 
no command, and had no power to make terms either for the army 
in Sedan, or for the Regency at Paris in relation to peace, his sur- | 
render was only personal. To General De Wimpffen, uncondi- | 
tional surrender of the whole army, and the fortress, and all the 
flags and guns, were the only terms proposed. ‘Che General at first | 





said he would rather die than accept such terms, and he was given 
time till the next day (Friday, September 2) to consider ; but Von 


| Moltke very considerately showed him his maps and plans with the 


position of his troops, made a full display of his force, including the 
6th Corps and the Wiirtembergers, who had not been seen by 
the garrison on the previous day, and convinced him that it would 
be inviting a sheer massacre to resist further. ‘The Germans con- 


| ceded, however, to the French officers the right to keep their side- 


arms, and to be liberated on parole on their giving a promise not 
to fight against the Germans in this war,—an offer of which only 
about 150 oflicers out of the whole number, which must be consider- 
ably over 2,000 in an army of 100,000, availed themselves, as they 
refused to deprive themselves of the chance of fighting again for 
their country. On the same day, the surrender of the great host, 
who are to be distributed between the provinces of North and South 
Germany, took place, and on Saturday (3rd September) the first 
columns of the Crown Prinuce’s Army were already off on their 
march to Paris, 


‘The Emperor's interview with the great Minister who has so 
completely foiled him at his own weapons, and with the King who 
seems at least as likely to be the first of a new series of 
Emperors of Germany as Napoleon III. seems likely to be 
the last of the Bonaparte Emperors of France, took place 
on Friday, the 2nd September, but does not seem to have 
had any political significance. Count Bismarck received him, 
in the first instance, at an early hour in the morning, with 
uncovered head, replying to the Emperor, when he signed to him 
to put on his hat, ‘* Sire, I receive your Majesty as 1 would my own 
Royal Master.” On its appearing that the Emperor had come in 
the hope of obtaining from the King less severe terms for the army 
and garrison of Sedan, but that he personally had no power to act 
in the matter, Count Bismarck refused to accede to the interview 
with the King, telling him it could not take place till the capitula- 
tion was signed. By 2 o'clock, however, the capitulation had been 
signed, and the interview took place at a pretty chiteau outside 
Sedan. Nothing of practical importance was or could have been 
said, as the Emperor had no power to wield; but he urged his 
dislike to the humiliation of being exhibited as a captive to his 
own soldiers, the alternative to which was that he had to pass 
through the German ranks instead, on his way to Belgium. ‘The 
King, it is said, spoke to him in terms so kind and chivalrous as 
greatly to affect the captive Emperor, who expressed his sense 
of King William's courtesy with deep feeling to the Crown 
Prince. ‘The same day (Friday) he left for Belgium with a 
Prussian escort, having been assigned by the King the 
palace of Wilhelmshéhe, near Cassel, as his residence, which 
he reachel on Monday, and _ received there the news of 
the declaration of the French Republic, showing that he him- 
self had already dwindled to a historical name. Ilad_ he 
been younger and stronger, it might be at least possible that the 
whirligig of time should bring about its revenges even for him ; 
but as it is, we may hope that we have seen the last of this 
enigmatic man as a subject for political history. One breathes the 
more freely for the cessation of his series of artificial and too 
often sinister experiments on the capacity of Frenchmen for 
being amused out of their demands for true liberty and the right 
of self-control. 


The capitulation of Sedan proved fatal to the Empire. On 
Saturday, the 3rd inst., Count Palikao officially recognized a 
great disaster, and during a midnight sitting he acknowledged to 
the Chamber the whole truth, which, on the following morning, 
was communicated through the Journal Ofjicicl to all Paris. A 
sitting was ordered for noon on Sunday, and all Saturday night 
the leaders of parties made their preparations. ‘The idea of Count 
Palikao was to form a Provisional Government, with himself as 
its head, and to support the Chamber in assuming the control of 
affairs. The idea of the Right was to proclaim Napoleon IV., 
with the Empress as Regent, and the Chamber, protected by 
Palikao, as the final authority. The idea of General ‘Trochu was 
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to effect a fusion with the Left, turn the National Guards upon 
the Corps Législatif, decree the overthrow of the dynasty, dismiss 
the Chamber, and establish some kind of a Provisional Dictator- 
On the one side, the troops in Paris were ordered to defend 


ship. 
on the other, the National Guards were ordered 


the Legislature ; 
to surround it. 
General Trochu won. At noon the battalions of the National 
Guard, followed by immense crowds of people, filled the Place de 
la Concorde, and marched over the bridge of that name towards 
the Legislative Chamber, then protected by the Gendarmerie and 
the Line. There was a moment of doubt as the head of the 
column touched the gendarmes, but the latter gave way, the 
soldiers fraternized and withdrew, and the National Guards took 
their place, and the people poured into the Chamber. There 
Count de Palikao had produced his proposition ; and the Right, 
through Jéréme David, theirs; and M. Jules Favre his, which was 
the Republic. All three were to be referred to the bureaux, when 
the people burst in, the Right fled, and the Left, urging the people 
to calm, proclaimed the Republic and a Provisional Government. 
‘The vote was received by Paris with a burst of hysterical trans- 
port, the Imperial insignia were everywhere torn down, and within 
twenty-four hours all the cities of France had given in their 
adhesion. Indeed, it is stated that Lyons and Marseilles had 
moved a few hours before, Lyons being in the hands of Gardes 


Mobiles. 


The Provisional Government was at once constituted, and con- 
sists of General Trochu, the only officer whom Paris and the 
Army alike trust, as President, with full military powers; of M. 
Gambetta, the well-known Red, a man of violent oratory, but 
cool business habits, as Minister of the Interior; M. Jules Favre, 
the barrister, a moderate Republican, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; of General Leflo, a Republican with Orleanist leanings, 
as Minister at War; of M. Cremieux, the old Hebrew Repub- 
lican, as Minister of Justice; and of other less known Repub- 
licans. ‘'hese Ministers form a kind of Council, to which all 
Deputies for Paris are admitted, and which exercises the ultimate 
Dictatorship. Their decrees are issued in the name of the “ Govern- 
ment of the National Defence,” and the first one dissolved the 
Chamber; the second abolished the Senate and the Council of 
State; and the third declared that the object of the Revolution 
was the expulsion of the foreigner from the soil of France. ‘The 
new Government was at once obeyed by the troops, who broke 
off their eagles’ heads; and by the National Guard ; and was on 
Friday accepted by the leading Socialists, with Dlanqui at their 
head. 


All this while the Empress sat quiet in the Tuileries, but the 
instant the Déchéance was decreed, Pietri, the Corsican Prefect 
of Police, warned her hurriedly that she was in danger, and 
fied from Paris. ‘The Empress, who is brave, at first refused 
to fly, but in a few minutes the shouts of a mob advancing 
to the attack overcame her resolution. She shook hands 
with her ladies, and, under cover of a thick veil, absolutely 
alone descended into the street, hailed a cab, drove to the 
North-East Railway Station, took a ticket for Belgium, and 
reached the frontier in safety. She remains in Belgium at present, 
the guest of a friend; her son is at Ilastings; Prince Jéréme at 
Florence; Pierre Bonaparte, who killed Victor Noir, at Namur ; and 
the principal Bonapartists in Belgium and England. The entire 
Court, its ministers, its great ladies, and its police agents, was 
scattered by the Déchéance as by a shell. Not one stroke was struck 
for the Empire, not one tear shed, except of joy, at its extinction ; 
and its epitaph was the sentence uttered by an old officer of the 
National Guard, *“ One breathes better.” 

The Senate tried to be dignified in dying, but did not quite 
succeed. The Senators cried, ‘* Long live the Emperor!” in a 
creditable manner, and declared that if the mob invaded their hall 
their duty would be to remain seated ; but as the mob had forgotten 
them, and as M. Rouher said they might have a long time to wait 
for the chance of exhibiting their dignity, they rejected a motion 
to sit en permanence, and thought they had better go. En 
permanence /—one must have dinner. So they went, as M. Lacaze 
said, ‘‘ without making even a manifestation,” and slipped away 
out of the Luxemburg into oblivion. 





them, and the Republican Government contented itself with send- | 


ing messengers to put seals on the Chamber door. 


The new Government has announced no internal policy, but is 
rapidly filling all olfices with Republicans, generaliy journalists, | received that Germany will, on territorial questious, be moderate . 


though M. Etienne Arago has been made Prefect of the Seine, an 
office as important as any Ministry ; and the Count de Keratry 
Prefect of Police, perhaps the most important office in Paris, whose 
criminals and roughs consider the hour theirs. M. Esquiros 
however, has been appointed Prefect of Lyons, and the general 
course seems to be to take the leading Opposition journalist of the 
department, and make him Prefect. For the rest, the Government 
busies itself mainly with the defence, aud M. Jules Favre hag 
j issued a circular to the French representatives at all Courts 
declaring that although the Republicans resisted the war ‘at the 
risk of their popularity,” and although their hearts bleed at the 
sight of these massacres, they “ will not cede an inch of territory 
or a stone of their fortresses ;” will not yield even if left alone 
but will urge Paris to resist. ‘+After the forts we have the 
ramparts, after the ramparts we have the barricades.” Paris can 
hold out for three months, and conquer; and “if she succumbed 
France would avenge her !” . 











All this is natural, and in its way dignified, but opinions differ 
widely as to the actual situation. Good soldiers, we know, hoid 
that Paris is really an entrenched camp which might be defended 
for weeks; but equally good soldiers say its fortifications were 
built to meet a different mode of warfare, and will not keep out 
men who would waste a corps d’armée to obtain an entrance. It 
is aflirmed that the city is provisioned for two months, and asserted 
that the flour will be found deficient ; declared that the Army is 
resolved toconquer or die, and proved that the Army is demoralized. 








We believe the facts to be that the fortifications are good, but not 
good enough to resist modern artillery for any length of time; that 
there are cannon and guns in abundance, but not enough ammuni- 
tion ; that the Army and people are resolute, but that their ultimate 
behaviour depends upon accident. If the Prussians get in at once, 
all may be over at once ; but if the fortifications hold out for three 
days Paris will rise to fever-heat, and the defence will be magnificent. 
The balance of probabilities is, on the whole, in favour of 
surrender. 

The cloud which settles over German armies when engaged in 
great operations has fallen on them ouce more, and we do not 
know clearly even where they are. Apparently they are sweeping 
on towards Paris, in mauy columns, the front extending from 
Epernay up to Soissons; but as they had on Friday a hundred 
miles to traverse, they will searcely be in force before Paris till 
next ‘Thursday, the day fixed by Germany, for some inscrutable 
reason, for the King’s triumphant entry. ‘Vheir final marches will, 
however, in all probability be long ones, and the actual assault 
may take place on that day. 


General Uhrich at Strasburg, with the town in ruins, the library 
burnt, the Cathedral half destroyed, the fortifications shattered, is, 
by the latest telegrams, inclined to treat for surrender. He 
demands, however, the honours of war, and the Germans refuse 
all terms except unconditional submission. This information is 
many days later than the evidently apocryphal story forwarded to 
Paris by the French Consul at Basle, that 8,000 Germans had 
been destroyed by a mitrailleuse while crossing the river. From 
Metz, on the other hand, we hear of nothing except that typbus 
has broken out in the city. The position of Marshal Bazaine 
would seem to be desperate, but he holds out, and accounts vary 
greatly as to his supplies of food. He has, however, released all 
Prussian prisoners, an act symptomatic of rations running short. 
He has applied for surgeons for the citizens, but they have been 
refused; and by the latest accounts, General Wimpffen had gone to 
him with an envoy from the King to announce the capitulation of 
MacMahon, and treat for his own surrender. By holding out he 
serves Paris almost as much as a victory would. 


The position of the neutral Powers was changing slightly when 
Napoleon fell, Russia, Austria, and Italy all arming. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, if Russia will help a Republic which 
must sympathize with Poland; Austria distrusts a State without 
an army, and Italy seems intent upon taking possession of Rome. 
The news from Italy is unusually confused and contradictory, but 
it seems to be certain that the cry throughout Italy is ‘‘ Rome or 
a Republic!” that Florentines have been officially warned of a 
possible transfer of the capital; that the King has decided ona 


Nobody wanted to hurt | military occupation of Rome; and that a considerable army is 


collecting on the frontier. ‘The Catholic Powers apparently are in 
no position to interfere, and Prussia, which is not trustworthy about 
Rome, is too much occupied. There remains England, whose 
position is as yet scarcely intelligible, unless assurances have been 
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It is stated that M. Louis Blanc will be French Ambassador in 
London. If England and France are to understand one another, 
no better selection could have been made. Ledru Rollin is to go 
to America. Well, there are no Ambassadors to Australia, so he 
could not be sent farther off. 


It will be noted that it is the Republican, and not the Socialist, 
party which is in power. M. Jules Simon, Minister of Instruction 
and Religion, belongs, in some sense, to that party; but he is 
rather an ‘‘ Owenite” than a Socialist in the Continental sense ; 
while the Army is in the hands of an Orleanist, and all the great 
offices—Home, Foreign, Finance, and Police—have been assigned 
to moderate men. Rochefort is supposed by his followers to be 
extreme, but without much reason, and he has distinctly repu- 
‘diated violence. It was believed at first that the Socialists would 
resist their exclusion, bat their leaders counsel patience and 
patriotism, and they are unarmed. It is believed, however, that 
large numbers of the violent classes have obtained revolvers ; they 
threaten the rich; and a perfect exodus of the well-to-do is going 
on towards Belgium, England, and Italy. 


The report which we mentioned last week, founded on Mr. 
Prescott Hewett’s asserted visit to the Emperor, as to the condi- 
tion of his Majesty’s health, seems to have been incorrectly given. 
Mr. Prescott Hewett has ‘‘ not visited his Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon professionally.” 


The election of Professor Jowett to the Mastership of Balliol 
College, Oxford, isa great event for the University,—not that the 
Master of Balliol has usually exercised, or perhaps can exercise, 
nearly so important an influence over the undergraduates as the 
Tutors; but that this election is a great defeat to the exclusionists 
who would make a liberal theology a bar to all University ad- 
yaneement, even in the case of one as distinguished for the deep 
and noble influence he has exercised over young men as Professor 
Jowett. He has so long, indeed, been the central attraction of 
Balliol College, that to have elected any other fellow of the 
College in his place would have been a sort of solecism far 
more uncomfortable for any one so preferred, than for Professor 
Jowett. 


The proclamation of the French Republic has produced a very 
distinct effect on the sympathies of the English operative class, 
which were, we take it, decidedly German, but are likely to 
become decidedly French now that the French Republic has 


repudiated the war of aggression, and declares its only object to | 


be the expulsion of the foreigner from the French territory. On 
Wednesday, a large meeting of the working-class was held at the 
Arundel Hall, Arundel Street, Strand, under the presidency of Mr. 
Edmund Beales, where Mr. Odger and others declared at once their 
sympathy with the new French Government, and had to be stopped 
by the president, who deprecated any taking of sides at a meeting 
held only to promote the attainment of peace,—which, by the 
way, it is hardly possible that in any conceivable way it could 
promote, unless by acting on German opinion, which it would 
hardly do as long as the strictly impartial line is taken. It is 
obvious enough, however, that if the French Republicans really 
enter on a great defensive struggle, the sympathies of the English 
working-class will soon be enthusiastically with them. 





Treland is still going on with its agitation for a ‘* home Govern- 
ment,” but it does not appear to be very zealously pursued. On 
Thursday week a meeting assembled in the Round Room of the 
Rotunda to promote the object of obtaining an independent local 
or municipal Government for Ireland, dealing with the affairs of the 
Island, but not with those of the Empire. The meeting is described 
as having been neither crowded nor one of the highest influence, 
—containing only three Members of Parliament; but the speak- 
ing and resolutions appear to have been moderate enough. ‘The 
truth is simply that the agitation just now is quite premature. 
There can be no more intrinsic reason why Irish affairs should 
not be well managed without a local Parliament, than there is why 
Scotch affairs cannot be managed without the same dangerous 
machinery. ‘That it has not been possible hitherto, is no reason why 
it should not be so with Parliaments as willing as the present to 
legislate for the local affairs of Ireland on principles pleasing to 
the Irish. Every one must see that power is very dangerously 
risked, and a great many opportunities for bitter feud opened, by 
4 formal division between local and imperial affairs. If the Irish 
cannot be fairly treated without it, well and good. But why be- 
in the agitation on the first clear sign that Ireland can gain what 
she wants without so dangerous an experiment ? 


It seems likely enough that both Mid Surrey and West Surrey 
will return Conservative Members to fill up the recent vacancies, 
without opposition. Mr. Lee Steere was on ‘Thursday elected M.P. 
for West Surrey in Mr. Briscoe's place without opposition, and 
the Conservatives childishly claim it as a gain for their party, on 
the ground that Mr. Briscoe did not profess to be a Conservative 
except on the question of the Irish Church. Certainly not, but 
practically in this last Parliament, he steadily voted against the 
minority in all the few party divisions in which he voted at all. 
Nor is it true that he remained in any serious sense a Liberal. 
He opposed the University Tests’ Abolition Bill no less than the 
Irish Church Bill, and kept nothing but the name of a Conserva- 
tive Liberal. Mr. Lee Steere does not profess to be Liberal in 
any sense, and we think so far it is much better for both parties. 
Mr. Lee Steere did not make any very striking remarks on his 
election. He observed that he was a county man, and that his 
forefathers had lived in the county for many hundred years, and 
that this was an advantage,—which it certainly was to his can- 
didature, and a very great one,—but we do not see any political 
advantage in it to his constituents beyond that. His only political 
point was that a state of the national defences which admits of an 
invasion of England would cause,—in case of invasion,—a very 
much heavier burden to the working-classes than the additional 
taxation requisite to prevent invasion,—a judicious observation, 
without relevancy, as far as we can see, to any party question. 





Sir John Pakington was hardly more instructive the other day 
at Rushook, in Worcestershire, when he said, after referring to the 
wonderful series of Prussian victories, ** these remarkable events 
teach us how soon a war may spring up, and how soon that war 
may be settled,”—which is very like the ordinary pulpit moralizing 
on sudden death ; and Sir John appears to have drawn the same 
moral, that every nation ought to be prepared, a view the only 
point of which would lie in its application. Sir John himself, 
when at the Admiralty, was hardly as much prepared in vessels 
and equipments as Mr. Childers. 


An expostulation addressed by Mr. Disraeli as long ago as 1845 
to his American publishers, not for taking his copyright, but for 
afterwards misprinting his works, has just been published. It is 
curious, as showing the enormous value set by Mr. Disraeli at that 
time on his literary reputation. ‘‘ Every misprint in your edi- 
tion,” he wrote, “is an injury to my fame.” Does Mr. Disraeli 
seriously think that the clever and amusing political squibs which 
he threw into the form of novels are likely to secure him any 
lasting fame? ‘Thirty years hence they will be subjects only for the 
political student and the historical antiquary, and very remarkable 
data they will furnish for a sensational reconstruction of the 
history of Sir Robert Peel's and Lord John Russell’s Administra- 
tions to anyone who puts confidence in their statements. Nor is 
it easily possible to injure any durable fame by misprints such 
as Mr. Disraeli probably refers to. Only think how much Shake- 
speare’s fame ought to have been injured by his printers, if it had 
been possible ! 

A terrible calamity has happened to the Fleet. It is believed 
that the Captain, the second greatest ship in the British Navy, 
aship by herself equal to many fleets, has foundered in a gale in 
| Vigo Bay. ‘The only evidence appears to be that of fragments 
| floated up to Cape Finisterre, and it is consequently considered 
that all hands must have perished, —* hands ” including the sons 
and nephews of some of the most prominent men in England. 
‘Lhe news as yet may require some confirmation, but it seems to 
be ouly too true. The designer of the ship, Captain Cowper 
Coles, the irascible, much-writing man of genius, is said to have 
perished in her, a greater loss than even that of the ship. 




















The English in Paris appear to be extremely excited because the 
British Government does not at once propose mediation, but they 
misunderstand the situation. What is Lord Granville to propose ? 
That France be not dismembered ? ‘That would be most sensible, 
provided the people were prepared to carry it out, and declare war 
because Germany claimed Alsace and Lorraine. Are they pre- 
pared? We do not believe it, though we do believe that England 
would fight rather than see France reduced under the “ Bur- 
gundian” plan—which was very seriously considered—to a second- 
rate power. If, then, France rejects all terms involving territorial 
cession, and Germany rejects all terms not involving territorial 
cession, what is England to do, except sce that the cession is not 
| too great? ‘Lhe new policy of Government is to keep silence till 
| its words mean actions, and whether a wise policy or not, it is an 
_ honest and a right one. 








Consols were on Friday evening 91} to 92, 
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TOIL ICS Ok THE DA Y. as that kind of plan is ever reasonable, and but that ite pad 


——@—— 


THE REVOLUTION. 


OOR PREVOST PARADOL! Six weeks longer of pain, 
forty-five days more of patience with the Almighty, and his 
burden would have passed away, and he would have had a 
career, and all Europe would have honoured him for his wise 
prevision. It was during the agitation about the Pl¢biscite 
that he warned England through the Zimes not to put too 
much faith in the mere military pressure on Paris, told her 
that the moment Paris was united the soldiery would be 
Parisian, affirmed that the brain of the wonderful city was 
acute enough to devise new and unexpected modes of over- 
throwing despots. It was all nonsense, said Philistia, and to 
his own sick brain and sore heart it all seemed nonsense too. 
There was the mighty army, there were the huge barracks, 
the smooth roads, the ready artillery, the cowed and disunited 
people, without leaders, or arms, or the tradition of self- 
government. France had re-elected Cesar, oppression would 
be perpetual, and he in his misery and his cowardice would quit 
the world which hope had quitted before. Only forty-five days, 
and then the hour for which he had longed for eighteen years 
struck loud, and amid a race of imbeciles he alone was proved 
to have been far-sighted,—and he had fled from before his 
own triumph in impatient fear. The hour came, and with 
50,000 troops within her gates, and a Czwsarist Government 
to use them, Paris, without firing a shot, without shedding 
a drop of blood, almost by an act of pure volition, swept the 
Bonaparte dynasty—its Court, its satellites, its Ministers, 
its policy—at one sweep out of France. Nothing is more won- 
derful in the whole movement than the way it has shown the 
foolishness of the wisdom of the cynically wise. How often 
have we not been told that Paris is no longer France ; but the 
emergency arrives, Paris rises, the representatives of Paris 
form a Government, they dismiss by decree the representatives 
of the country, and all France “ adheres ” with acclamations ! 
How often have we been assured by men “ who know France” 
that the Army had become a caste, separated in feeling from 
the nation ; that it would never again “ fraternize ’ with the 
citizens ; that Paris must yield to scientifically organized force; 
and when Paris has risen, the troops, with peremptory orders 
to fire and a certainty of success if they will but act, turn up 
the butt ends of their rifles, and are for that day and that 
emergency citizens again. How often have we been told, in 
spite of their unchanging votes, that the shopkeepers of Paris 
preferred the Empire to a Republic, and cash to both ; that asa 
force they were extinct, and that the only danger to the Empire 
came from the men in blouses; whereas it was the grocers, 
the shopkeepers, the men of the National Guard, whose bat- 
talions marched on the Legislature, and would, had the 
soldiery not joined them, have made Paris flow with blood. 
And finally, how often have we been told that the revolu- 
tionary tradition had been broken, that “the Empire had 
altered all that,” that Bonapartes would at all events 
disappear after the fight the Bourbons ought to have made ;— 
and yet, when the time arrived, every movement was as 


strictly in accord with tradition as if Revolution were a con- | 


stitutional formula. The tradition of France is that when 
Revolution has become needful, all citizens of Paris should 
see it all at once, and unexpectediy; that the armed citizens 
should march on the Legislature; that the soldiers should 
fraternize; that the majority of members should propose 
some preposterous compromise; that the Left of the 
day should understand the logic of the situation, and 
should create a government; that the legitimate Government 
should be arrested, or fly to avoid arrest ; that the Republic 
or the alternative fancy of the hour should be declared 
supreme ; that Paris should sing for joy, and that the pro- 
vinces should adhere enthusiastically ; and so it all happened. 
On Saturday, the 3rd inst., Paris knew that an occasion of 
Revolution had arrived, that the tyranny against which it 
had fought for eighteen years had destroyed its own instrument, 
the Army, and its own excuse, the greatness of France, and 
instantly its resolve was formed. All that night the Govern- 
ment and the majority of the Chamber held counsel to devise 
means of averting the inevitable. Count Palikao, soldier of 
the type which Csesars love—stern, competent, and greedy to 
excess—had ordered his 50,000 men to protect the Chamber ; 
and the Chamber, filled with pensioners, nominees, and rich 
Philistines eager for the social deference which attends 


urtiers, had resolved to announce the accession of Napoleon 
and the Regency of his mother, the Empress Eugénie. 


Avs, 


was Paris, it would in all probability have succeeded. The 
streets would have run with blood, but the National Guard 
could not have beaten the troops; and the people were 
unarmed, but Providence and tradition were too strong for 
the “military household.” The majority feared the Revolu- 
tion, and skulked ; the soldiery approved the Revolution, and 
fraternized. All that night the Left also had been active—the 
despised Opposition, “‘ which,” said prosperous Imperialism 
“might be carted home in a cab,” and the unknown Orleanist 
military critic, the neglected General who had said that the 
Army was most of it a militiamand when Sunday came the 
streets and squares were filled with citizen soldiery, and the re- 
gulars fraternized, and the majority in the Legislature proposed 
inane compromises, giving the Minister at War a Dictatorship, in 
order that he might at a convenient season restore the Empire; 
and the Left understood the crisis, and through Gambetta, 
—energetic person from Marseilles, of Genoese extraction— 
demanded the Revolution; and the citizens streamed in, 
and the majority streamed out, and half a score members re- 
presenting Paris, which represents France, passed some 
beers of vote; and there was the Republic in full 
swing, and good men breathed more freely because the 
, tyranny was over-past. It was all informal, but no more 
| thinkers would go to Cayenne because they claimed liberty to 
think. It was all informal, but no more men would be shot 
that Louis Bonaparte might be comfortable. It was 
all informal, but a nation invaded by a terrible foe 
was no longer handed over to Generals whose claim 
was fidelity to a chief against the nation, to rulers 
whose one policy was to sacrifice the nation as an offer- 
ing to the chief, to contractors who bought with bribes 
to statesmen’s mistresses the right to betray France and to 
support her Cesar. It was all informal, but the Empress 
fled, and the Ministers fled, and the evil women fled, and 
| France was once more free. We do not wonder at the deli- 
}rium of joy which seized Paris, and seemed to sneering but 
_truthful English correspondents so portentously childish. It 
| had seemed so strong, that tyranny; so compact, so certain to 
| endure, and it had passed away in a day without the loss of 
a life. People kissed one another, and danced, and knocked 
off eagles’ heads. Are we sure the Israelites danced no 
;carmagnole when those trumpets worked their work, and 
| Jericho, the impregnable city, so defiant and so strong, so 
| impossible of capture, lay open to their march ? 

| That Paris in its triamph should be childishly gleeful goes 
without talking. That it should be utterly revolutionary, 
should claim not only to be France, but above France; should 
send four persons “of resolved aspect ’’ but ridiculous creden- 
tials to shut up the House of Lords, and three other persons 
to order the strongest military prison to deliver up Rochefort, 
who was accordingly delivered and made a Minister; should 
sweep away Napoleonic emblems, though “‘respecting’’ even on a 
chemist’s shop “ the arms of England;” and should finally by a 
whiff of its anger blow the Legislature into space, is of the well- 
known habitudes of Paris in revolution; but there are some 
novelties, too. There is sense in the composition of this Pro- 
visional Government. That Government is Parisian, but the 
defence of Paris is its first task. It is revolutionary, but it is 
only by revolutionary means that Paris can be defended. 
Considering that for twenty years no Republican has had more 
chance of power than a hyena of election by sheep, that 
every tried man is in exile or dead, that a jealous military 
force had to be conciliated and a timid bourgeoisie to be re~ 
assured, the composition of the Government is extremely able. 
It is a compromise, of course, between three parties,—Paris, 
the inorganic, anarchic, democratic force ; the Orleanists, that 
is, liberty as understood by the comfortable ; and the Repub- 
licans, that is, the thinkers of France,—and the compromise 
is well managed. ‘There are just five offices of the highest 
importance to be filled,—the military dictatorship, which will 
organize defence; the Foreign Office, which will arrange 
peace ; the Ministry of the Interior. which governs France 
from day to day; the Prefecture of the Seine, which 
governs Paris; and the Prefecture of Police, which accumu- 
lates information,—and they were all fairly filled. General! 
Trochu was inevitable, and as against Napoleon trustworthy, 
and he was named Military Dictator. The ablest and most 
moderate available Republican, Jules Favre, was named 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and may, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, in that capacity redeem France both from her- 
self and the Germans; the most energetic Republican, the 
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man nearest to a true Jacobin with faculty of administration, 
Gambetta, was selected for the Interior; the man nearest 
Danton, huge, bull-voiced, and competent, Etienne Arago, was 
made Prefect of the Seine; and the cool, cynical, daring 
M. de Keratry, persistent Republican, who yet signs himself 
‘Count,’ because Count in his case is less of an affectation 
than Citizen would be, is named Prefect of Police, walks to the 
Prefecture, discusses that little matter with Pietri, or, it may 
be, with recalcitrant lieutenant of Pietri, and in five minutes 
sits down serenely in the inner bureau master of that situation, 
and of all dangerous persons in France. The success of the 
Republic is, of course, dubious, depending mainly on King 
William of Prussia, Providence, and the effect of the magnifi- 
cent offer its chiefs for the first time in the history of France 
are able to make to the peasants,—their exemption from the 
blood-tax ; but, considering its means, its hurry, and its 
necessities, Paris, we believe, has chosen well. They say the 
Government was self-chosen, and in a way that is true; and 
the men who, with a victorious enemy at their gates, France 
in Revolution, authority ended, and two millions of people on 
the verge of despair, decide in the teeth of the laws to take 
the helm, and do take it, are, in all human probability, the men 
to whom that helm, by a right higher than legality, ought to 


belong. 





THE BATTLE BEFORE SEDAN. 


TJVAIURSDAY and Friday, the 1st and 2nd September, were 

costly days for France,—days on which a costly price 
was paid for the great deliverance of Sunday. Without the 
great and dramatic catastrophe of these days,—the spectacle 
of a hundred thousand French soldiers so demoralized by 
defeat, neglect, bad organization, and bad leadership, the 
deficiency of ammunition, and worst of all, the most 
fatally bad relations between officers and men, that they 
had no choice but to submit to be captured as in a net by 
an army of certainly not more than twice the number,— 
an event unparalleled in the history of the world,—and the 
additional dramatic touch that the Emperor and responsible 
head of the French nation, under whom the train of causes 
which led to this great catastrophe had been carefully laid, 
was personally present, the first to sue for terms, and to admit 
in writing to the head of the State of which he had only a 
month before begun the invasion that defence was useless,— 
without this dramatic combination of catastrophes, it may be 
that the soldiers and citizens of Paris would not have been so 
completely in harmony as to the failure of the regime. The 
battle before Sedan seemed expressly contrived to present in 
the most fearfully vivid of tableaux vivants, the great lesson, 
which neither people nor army had yet realized, of the physical 
impotence of the Empire. 

The story is a significant one enough. General MacMahon 
had resolved, just as we maintained a fortnight ago, on a bril- 
liant and most daring plan for the relief of Marshal Bazaine, 
which was not only not a dream, but if he had had his army 
in the condition in which the Prussians have had their army, 
would very probably have succeeded. He started on August 22 
from Rheims for Metz. It was not till the 25th that Von 
Moltke and the other Prussian Generals really understood his 
intention, and there is very good evidence that when they did 
understand it they wereseriously alarmed,—for had MacMahon’s 
marching-power been anything like that of the Prussian Army, 
he would have reached Metz in time to co-operate with the 
beleaguered army of Marshal Bazaine in a joint attack on the 
force left to watch Metz, which was apparently inadequate to 
cope with a powerful external as well as internal foe. But 
the plan was a failure for the same reason for which the 
whole campaign has been a failure; MacMahon’s army was 
full of undisciplined troops, and both the commissariat and the 
ammunition services were ill supplied. He could march only 
ten miles a day instead of twenty. By the 29th the Crown 
Prince of Saxony was in front of him, and on that day and the 
30th he was compelled to fight, and lost, instead of gaining, 
ground, being driven back towards Sedan. By the 3lst of 
August the great Prussian host was upon him, with splendid 
artillery, as compared with which his own was not only inferior 
in weight, but very ill supplied with ammunition. The Saxons, 
joined by two Bavarian corps and the Prussian Guards, were 
facing the French Army on the east and south-east, so as to 
Stop the way to Metz. On the south-west and west came up | 
the 5th and 11th corps of the Crown Prince’s army; while | 
further west again, the Wiirtembergers closed in between the | 


fortress of Mézitres and the French Army at Sedan; moreover, , 





the 6th corps, which took no part in the action, was ready 
with its assistance by the following day, the 2nd September, 
had the fight been renewed. To the north of Sedan, at the 
beginning of the day, the Germans had no force; but in that 
direction lay the Belgian frontier, with only a very narrow strip 
of land between, by which a few troops might possibly have es- 
caped towards Meézi¢res without encountering the Wiirtem- 
bergers; buteven this loop-hole was closed before the day’s battle 
had been above half fought, by the junction of the Prussian 5th 
and 11th Corps, which had fought their way up west of Sedan 
to the north, with the Bavarians, who had in the same way 
fought their way up east of Sedan to the north,—so that dur- 
ing the latter part of the battle the French were fighting at 
the centre of a ring of Germans, whose artillery, as it closed 
in upon the French position, became more and more deadly 
every hour. 

But how was it, first, that the French, 100,000 strong, 
permitted their enemies to shut them up in this circular trap ? 
And how was it that, even when thus shut up, there was no hope 
for them of breaking through it, or even of defending Sedan 
as Bazaine has defended Metz? Never before in the history 
of the world were 100,000 men compelled to lay down their 
arms. General Mack’s capitulation at Ulm with something 
under 30,000 men was thought very disgraceful, but was 
nothing at all to this. General Lee's surrender at Appomattox 
Court House was the final operation of four years’ unremitting 
war, when the Confederates had been utterly exhausted by a 
defence that strained their powers to the utmost. Bad 
generalship is not enough explanation, though it is certain 
there was bad generalship, as all the accounts agree in stating 
that the Prussian corps which crept up to the west of Sedan 
would have had either far more difficulty in making their way, 
or perhaps would have been foiled altogether by the French 
in the great fight for the ridge of Floing, if MacMahon had 
occupied a conical hill about three-quarters of a mile north of 
Floing, which he negligently left to the Prussians who 
planted artillery on it, and thereby materially aided their 
success in the very hazardous attack on Floing, one of the 
critical points in the battle. But it was not bad French 
generalship chiefly which gave the Prussians so great a victory. 
The discipline of the French infantry was certainly very bad. 
The’French marines fought splendidly in resisting the Bavarian 
attaek upon Bazeilles,—where by far the heaviest losses of the 
Germans were suffered. The French cavalry fought most 
gallantly, though apparently very uselessly, throughout the day, 
especially in resisting the Prussian approaches to the wooded 
hill of La Garenne(‘), tothe north of Sedan. But that there 
was something very wrong with the French infantry, was the 
remark of all who saw the battle. They seem, for instance, 
to have allowed the Prussians to place guns on a hill com- 
manding La Garenne(?), without any attempt to charge,—and 
that can hardly have been the fault of the commander, as 
the cavalry were ordered to do, and attempted gallantly 
to do infantry’s work in resisting the placing of the guns. 
But beyond all mere conjectural evidence of this kind, 
we have clear evidence that 30 per cent. of the French 
officers were actually killed, while only 6 or 7 per cent. of the 
men were killed. Again, one of the French officers at the 
parley, said of his men that they were not to be relied on 
at all, that they would draw even on their officers. When 
you add to these causes of failure, that according to the pub- 
lished evidence of the General, General De Wimpffen, who took 
command when Marshal MacMahon was wounded, there were 
neither provisions nor ammunition for the troops wherewith 
to defend Sedan, —“ manque de vivres, et manque de munition 
de combattre,”"—there is nothing left to complete the picture 
of absolute military incompetence in the French authorities. 

Out-generalled, beaten in the weight and quality of the 
artillery and the precision of the firing, completely circled 
and narrowly circled by Prussian batteries of the most terrible 
force, with ammunition nearly exhausted, with troops hungry, 
many of them demoralized, most of them ill-disposed to their 
oflicers, and consequently ill-disciplined, and a neutral frontier, 
across which many had already taken flight, close at hand, it 
is hardly possible to conceive a more perfect symbol of military 
impotence than this big army presented, as it lay as helpless 
as a draught of fishes floundering within the iron net of the 
Prussians. 

When the Emperor surrendered himself, after his use- 
less, though gallant, charges near Bazeilles, ‘not having 
been able,” as he said, “to die at the head of the army,” he 
virtually declared not only his own, but his whole Imperial 
system's, positive incapability of dying in any glorious military 
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fashion, which would enlist the sympathies of men who may | as a curiously accurate prediction of his own great feat. He 


_ hereafter look back upon these great events. Like the Emperor 
in that fatal Sedan trap, the Imperial 7¢gime was caught, as 
it were, in a display of utter impotence in relation to the very 
department in which it had been expected to display most 
energy and brilliance, It had been caught in flagrant in- 
ability to get either first-rate Generals, or well-disciplined 
troops, or good matériel of war; it had been caught with 
officers despising its privates, and its privates hating the 
officers, and without any sign of the paternal care of the French 
Government for either,—in short, it had been caught in an 
attitude of conspicuous imbecility, which cou/d only be 
due to a long system of bad government and corrupt 
administration. To add to the effect, the French fort- 
ress and army were surrendered on moral evidence, kindly 
furnished by Von Moltke to De Wimpffen, that if they did 
not surrender they would be annihilated. The Prussian 
General produced his maps and plans, made a great display of 
his troops and artillery on the heights round Sedan, and the 
French General was satisfied that “the logic of facts” was 
against him. Thus both the Emperor and his army were 
treated, in the last instance, with the most delicate courtesy, 
and not allowed to wait for the rude touch of the actual 
physical destruction awaiting them. They were conquered by 
moral certainty that they must be conquered. The difference 
is not, perhaps, very great, but it adds to the effect of the 
collapse that the clinching touch was one of pure reason. The 
logic was so complete that there was no need for the last ex- 
periment. A Bonaparte surrendered the greatest army which 
ever yet surrendered on this earth, and surrendered it on 
absolutely convincing evidence that it could not lift a finger 
effectually in its own defence. The charm of the mere name 
of Bonaparte will hardly survive that catastrophe, even among 
the most ignorant of the peasantry of France. The military 
associations of the name are cancelled. 


THE EX-EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


HE sombre figure of Napoleon III, for twenty-one years 
ruler, and for nineteen years Emperor of the French, 

will always seem to have been at once one of the most curious 
caprices of the historical fortune of France, and one of the 
most striking illustrations of the immutability of the law of 
strict political retribution. That after two attempts on the 
throne of France, one of them—the Boulogne attempt with 
the tame eagle—theatrical to the most ludicrous degree, he 
should have actually sueceeded in obtaining the suffrages of 
the people, and gaining for himself a real chance of seizing 
the power he so long coveted, seems strange enough. But 
that, after such antecedents, he should have succeeded per fas 
aut nefas in governing France for twenty-one years with some 
repute in Europe, without any absolute disgrace, and then 
have thrown away his power, if not in quite so fanciful and 


| 





conceited a fashion, yet in no less theatrical a fashion 
than that in which he attempted to gain it, is even 

stranger, because it furnishes one of those curious little bits | 
of complete historical symmetry between the commencement 
and the close of a great political career, which is much more 
common in fiction than in actual life. In 1845, when Louis 
Napoleon was imprisoned at Ham, he published some striking 
remarks on the government of Louis Philippe, which contained 
the following sentences :—‘“‘ Some years ago, there was in the 
United States a man called Sampatck, who went into the follow- 
ing trade : he constructed, with a great deal of art, a scaffolding 
above the falls of Niagara, and after having raised a heavy con- 
tribution from the immense crowd assembled from the whole 
neighbourhood to see him, he mounted majestically to his plat- 
form, and then threw himself headlong into the boiling waves at 





the foot of the cataract. He repeated this perilous experiment 
several times, till at last he was swallowed up by a whirlpool. | 
Alas! there are some Governments whose appearances on the 
scene of the world are in every respect analogous to that of 
the American juggler: their history is summed up in these | 
words,—‘ fearful scaffolding, terrible fall!’ On a few stakes 
planted in the ground, they raise a shapeless building, com- 
posed of fragments and bits borrowed from the ruins of the | 
past ; and when their task is finished, their bastard building, | 
as without utility as it is without foundations, has only served | 
to throw them headlong from a greater height into the abyss. 
What this amounts to is that raising a scaffolding is not build- 
ing. To appeal to the vulgar passions of the mob is not to) 
govern. One cannot build solidly except upon the rock.” | 


did, at great pains and with much ostentation, erect a scaffold. 
ing out of fragments of the ruins of the past—his uncle’s 
past,—which has served but for the same purpose as that des- 
cribed by him,—to furnish him with an artificial elevation 
from which to cast himself headlong into the gulf beneath, 

Indeed, to none of the recent unstable governments of 
France has Louis Napoleon's parable applied with greater 
force than to his.own. There has always been something 
of the juggler about his otherwise sombre and sedate 
impersonation of the Imperial character. From the descent 
on Strasburg to the telegram about poor little Louis’s « baptism 
of fire,” there has been visible at regular intervals in the ex- 
Emperor's writings and actions a certain amount not merely 
of theatricality, but of ill-judged and ridiculous theatricality, 
—that sort of theatricality which arises not from social vanity, 
which is often very telling, but from the indulgence of moody 
and solitary reverie. The laboured rhodomontade which 
he addressed, from his prison at Ham, “to the Manes 
of the Emperor,’’ on occasion of the removal of Buonaparte’s 
remains from St. Ilelena to Paris, is a very fair illustration of 
the purely intellectual side of this deep flaw in Louis Napoleon’s 
mind, That any able man should have written such high- 
flown nonsense in the belief that it would identify him in the 
popular mind with his uncle, we do not in the least believe, 
The rhapsody was written, we are persuaded, not out of con- 
tempt for vulgar minds which it was intended to please, but 
out of the unsound superstition in Louis Napoleon’s own 
understanding. He cried out to the Manes of the Em- 
peror, — “The people have renounced your gospel, your 
ideas, your glory, your blood; when I have spoken te 
them of your cause, they have said to me, ‘We do not 
understand it.’ Let them say, let them do, what they 
will. What matter to the mounting chariot the grains of 
sand which fall under the wheels? They have vainly said 
that you were a meteor which left no trace behind; they have 
vainly denied you political glory; they will not disinherit us 
of its fruits. Sire! the 15th December is a great day for 
France and for me. From the midst of your sumptuous 
cortége, disdaining the homage of some, you have cast a single 
glance on my sombre dwelling-place, and remembering the 
caresses which you heaped upon my infancy, you have said :— 
‘Friend, thou sufferest for me! I am satisfied with thee.’” 
That is not the sort of thing written to dazzle the fancy of a mob. 
It is the sort of thingwhich occursto a man aptto indulge moody 
reveries of the subtle affinities which connect him with a great 
creative mind, whose career he hopes, or at least eagerly wishes, 
to imitate. Like the Imperial get-up at Strasburg, so ill- 
sustained by Louis Napoleon’s actual demeanour when intro- 
duced to the troops there,—like the tame eagle at Boulogne, 
—like many profoundly superstitious references to ‘ destiny’ 
throughout his writings, this rhapsody shows a trace of spurious 
metal in the ex-Emperor’s mind, which is not assumed for 
popular purposes, but is ingrained and inherent. The prisoner at 
Ham was, like all solitary persons, deprived of the aid of that 
implicit social criticism on his own most marked thoughts which 
living in the world of itself insures, and therefore his writ- 
ings then had much more of this extatic Bonapartism about 
them than his speeches or actions have since shown. But you 
can see the same kind of fixed and dreamy enthusiasm about 
his idea of raising up in Mexico an empire of the “ Latin 
race’’ to balance the Teutonism of the United States, no less 
than in those dreams of destiny which have from time to time 
driven his slow and hesitating judgment into mad projects, 
like the Boulogne descent, and, let us add, the ill-prepared or 
unprepared invasion of Prussia. 

The special characteristic of the ex-Emperor’s policy has 
been the constant balancing between long-headed caution 
and a craving for brilliant effects. At first he was very 
prudent. The war against Russia, which brought him into 


‘such close alliance with England, was a by no means danger- 


ous stroke of tentative foreign policy; indeed, that such a 
Power as England joined him in it showed how comparatively 
safe, for a war policy, it was. But his next attempt, the 
liberation of Italy, far more original, far more really grand 
in conception—the only act, indeed, of his reign on which he 
can now count for anything like the deliberate praise 
of posterity—was far more dangerous; and this he him- 
self knew, staying himself in mid career, lest he should 
either incur a change of fortune, or by succeeding too 
completely give Italy more than he desired or intended. 
Indeed, he soon found that the main idea of his policy was 


Surely these words must now come back to the ex-Emperorjone far too potent over the minds of nations to admit of 
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being applied just as far as he wished, and no farther; and the THE POSSIBILITIES OF PEACE. 


aim of the rest of his reign was to attenuate what he had 
done, strenuously supporting Rome against Italy. His next W° begin to see light about the possible terms of peace. 
great conception, the foundation of a Franco-Spanish Empire | Two great changes have occurred during the week, both 
in America, to balance the influence of the United States, was | of which tend, in our judgment, to develop moderation, and 
a failure on a great scale,—an experiment not even founded, |it begins to be possible, by a careful analysis of the forces 
like his Italian experiment, on any sound knowledge of the forces | at work upon the minds of the men who control affairs, to 
actually at work. Perhaps it was this sense of half-failure | arrive at a conclusion which up to Saturday last seemed 
in Italy, and complete failure in Mexico, to gain any profit by | almost beyond hope. In the first place, it is evident that the 
his attempt to build up kingdoms founded on the same prin- | minds of the rulers of Germany are inclining more and more 
ciple, which induced him to attempt in the case of Germany the | to a lenient view of the position of France. The unexpected 
opposite task—much more welcome to the counsellors he was | and almost indescribable magnitude of their own successes has 
most accustomed to listen to—of splintering in pieces a new j struck them almost with awe, has inspired that feeling of fear 
Empire of this kind in the very moment of its crystallization, | of new prosperity which no man, however pious or however 
There, again, we probably sce the capricious weight accorded by | Voltairean, can quite put aside. The apprehension that such 
Louis Napoleon to his own subjective impression that he was | success almost “ tempts Heaven” comes out very strongly in 
dreaming a dream of destiny, and not merely indulging his | the King, a man of the old orthodox piety, who can slay in 
own political fancy. He saw himself breaking up and over-|the regulation methods with little ecompunction, but who 
running Germany as his uncle had done before him, and he| fears God in a fashion nevertheless; and the King’s voice, in 
took no real pains to gauge the solidity of the rock against a country like Prussia, and in a group like that which counsels 
which he has dashed his already decaying power to pieces. him, is a very potent voice. Then the popular mind of 
For, naturally enough, while he has dreamt these brilliant |Germany, though still said to be hungering for material 
dreams of external glory, he has given himself a comparative | guarantees, is clearly softening, not so much in its regard 
holiday in the much harder task of driving deep the founda- | towards France, as in its outlook at the future. That calm 
tions of his power in the hearts of the people of France. “On| pride which is the serenity of nations, which is based on 
a few stakes planted in the ground, he raised a formless | history, and which is therefore as ineradicable as the Past 
building composed of bits and fragments of the ruin of the | itself, is settling down upon the German race. ‘ We are, then, 
past,” and never till within the last eight months did he even | first. We are, then, strongest. We are, then, safe. What 
appear to attempt seriously the laying of deeper foundations ; | matter guarantees, any more than the chatter of the French 
and then he found the task so difficult and disgusting that| Press? Let us think only, and think steadily, of good policy ;’ 
he quickly abandoned it for a dazzling stroke of foreign | and good policy, as Germans begin to perceive, does not favour 
policy. In regard to the external comfort of the people, | annexations. The Volks Zeitung, an extremely Democratic 
indeed,—in relation to roads, commerce, and free produc-|and Voltairean journal of Berlin, said to express with great 
tion,—the Emperor really did a good deal to make his people | force the ultra-Liberal opinion of Germany, reviews all prac- 
more prosperous. But beyond this he never got. Trusting | tical schemes of annexation, and finaliy decides against all. If 
as he did in universal suffrage, he never liked to educate the | Germany takes Alsace and Lorraine, she must give them either 
voters, lest they should cease to be dazzled by the Empire. | to Baden, Bavaria, or Prussia. Baden declines them, for the new 


The free Press shook his power, and he never permitted it | population outnumbers the old, and all her institutions would 
perish in the conflict of tendencies and electors. Bavaria 


till it seemed even more dangerous to curb it. The only crea- 
tive principle of his mind as a ruler was its dreamy imaginative- | declines them, because an addition of a third to her population, 
ness, and this he was far too cautious to apply except in foreign | @ third with French sympathies and modes of thought, would 
policy. For all experiments in developing the confidence of | overset her religious institutions. There remains Prussia, and 
the educated classes at home he was too prudent. Hence the Volks Zeitung, on behalf of Prussia’s niilitary and poli- 
the eighteen years of his rule were utterly sterile in home tical power, declines to be weighted with a French Venetia. 
policy, except in relation to the development of the physical Clearly the popular pressure is relaxing, while the effect of 
resources of France. ll his tentative audacity was reserved | that pressure, its positive weight, becomes less with each 
for his foreign policy, and as that was not, on the whole, suc- succeeding victory. The Hohenzollerns have done too much, 
cessful,—certainly not flattering to the vanity of France in| won too much,—done too much for Germany, won too 
its general results,—he never succeeded in gaining for the much for her self-respect—to be seriously afraid of popular 
Empire the affection of the people, except so far as it was opprobrium. The old King may claim the chair of 
gained at once by the superstitious reverence felt for his name. | Frederic Barbarossa, and no man in Europe will dare 
In one of his curious political reveries he once wrote :—‘‘No to object to the demand, and before that realization of a 
one can escape his destiny. Every government condemned to hope, legendary in its antiquity, superstitious in its depth, 
perish, perishes by the very means which it employs to | conditions of peace are diplomatic trivialities. And finally 
Espartero believed that he should strengthen | we suspect Count von Bismarck sees in the declaration of a 
i’rench Republic, with its attraction for Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain, in the restlessness of the Continental neutrals, in the 
arming of Austria, the rage of the Russian Press, the serious 
glances of England, possibilities of dangers which he would 
no doubt defy for adequate cause, but which he will not face 
for such a cause as the acquisition of a territory which might 
be a burden. What is the line of the Vosges worth if Eng- 
land re-forms the armies of France—we could do it wid 
Toulon—or Belgium in a Republican transport declares for 
federation, or Italy and Spain, seeing reason to fear the 
extinction of Latin influence in Europe, rally to the aid 


All these 





save itself, 
his power by the bombardment of Barcelona, and he only 
sapped its foundations. The Conservatives believed that by 
erecting the fortifications of Paris they should establish for 
ever their doctrine of peace at any price; but they only 
imitated those kings of Egypt who raised immense tombs 
in their life-time,—monuments so colossal for men so little, 
that they buried in their immense wombs, as well as the body, 
the very name, of the founder.” What can better describe the 
ex-Emperor’s own fate? His Government, “condemned to 
perish,” has perished “ by the very means it employed to save 
itself.” He took credit to the Empire for its army, and by 
the weakness of the Army the Empire has perished. He sought | 0f the strongest branch of their own stock ? 
to save his foreign policy from the reproach that it had raised | considerations, and many more of which we know little, such 
up great rivals to France, by crushing Germany to fragments, | 4 the health of the German armies, the increasing danger of 
and the attempt has ground his own twenty-one years’ work to | totally exhausting the arsenals, the near approach of weariness 
powder, and fearfully endangered the very independence of his | in Germany itself, may incline, we believe are inclining, the 
realm. Certainly none of the unstable French Governments, | statesmen of Germany to moderation, and to the ideas which 
which he described as raising ostentatiously a temporary | Count von Bismarck, doubtless on consideration, and not in a 
scaffolding only for the sake of leaping from it into the abyss, | burst of frankness, expressed to the correspondent of the /’all 
ever took that leap with so strange an unconsciousness of the | Mall Gazette. _ Strasburg, he said, would satisfy him, or 
fatal whirlpools beneath, as he who is now, for the third time | Strasburg and Metz. 

in his life, a political prisoner, and for the fourth time an| At this very moment the proclamation of a Republic enables 
exile from his native land. It is melancholy that a man who | the governing men of France to offer new and wholly unex- 
has spent two-thirds of his life in dreaming of power, and | pected guarantees for a secured and tranquil peace. Ever 
one-third in the exercise of it, should have to spend the! since 1851, a new article has been introduced into the creed of 
remainder in regretting that he carefully made all the mis- | the French Republicans,—or rather of the few men among them 
takes which he had before his own accession so bitterly | who are sensible men as well as Reds. They must supersede the 
ridiculed others for perpetrating. . | standing army of France by the Swiss military organization, 
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firstly, because no smaller measure will relieve them from the 
risks of military dictatorship; secondly, because no smaller 
measure will enable them to redress the financial position 
without levying new taxes; and thirdly and chiefly, because 
no boon except the remission of the blood-tax will bind the 
peasantry to their side. The peasantry now dread the Republic, 
but if the Republic, while reducing the contribution fonciere 
could abolish the conscription, the peasantry would see in 
every attack upon her an attack on their own happiness and 
freedom, and come to regard the word as the French-speaking 
Swiss do,—as the guarantee of their personal immunities. 
So intense is the dislike of the conscription, that 
they would pardon peace if this were its price; and Jules 
Favre may by one stroke of high political genius appease the 
fears of Germany, and content the hostile and most numerous 
section of the population of France. We say might appease 
Germany, for the Swiss organization, though most powerful 
for defence—see, for example, as an easily accessible account, 
Major “ Corkhardt’s ” narrative in this month’s L/achwood— 
is not powerful for aggression, least of all for sudden and 
concealed aggression, and against all other Germany stands 
prepared. A citizen army, for example, however perfectly 
organized, could hardly be summoned from the plough, and 
the forge, and the shop, and the vineyard, because Russia was 
quarrelling with Berlin, and there was a chance of hurting a 
power who was not threatening them, and who held none of 
their territory. The danger which German statesmen dread 
would be exorcised as by a charm, by a guarantee stronger 
than any hill chain could afford, more especially a hill chain 
which in the event of a slight change of feeling in Belgium 
or in Great Britain would be of no value at all. If Belgium 
were French in feeling, the fight would not be within the 
Vosges, but on her plains, in defence of her right to join 
France, and if Great Britain were indifferent or occupied, say 
by an Indian mutiny, Belgian neutrality would be disregarded. 

The tendency of the moment is, we believe, towards modera- 
tion, and our most serious dread is lest the King should refuse 
altogether to treat with a Republic. as too unstable a form of 
Government. Many reasons, however, would combine to dis- 
suade him from this course. The alternative is the House of 
Orleans, whose Princes, being true to the tradition of Kings, 
would rebuild the standing army; who have advocated a 
peasant war: and whose followers even now say a war to 
reduce the strength of Germany was necessary and just. Such 
an attempt at internal dictation would be bitterly resented by 
the Liberals of Europe, who would see in it a renewal of the 
league of Kings against Peoples; and even by the Liberals of 
Germany, who are not for monarchy, though they respect a 
family worthy to be monarchs. A Republic, moreover, is as stable 
as a manufactured monarchy, which it is sure sooner or later 
to supersede; and may be as stable as a dynasty, should it 
secure, as we believe it would secure, five years’ intermission 
in the conscription. Let the Government which then reim- 
poses the blood-tax look to itself, for the Departments will not 
spare. 

But we may be asked,—is it conceivable that France should 
make such an offer? What is to garrison Paris, —Paris, where 
the Socialists in 1849 flung an army into the streets ; Lyons, 
where Socialism burns always in a steady flame, kept alive by 
perennial misery; Marseilles, where the wild blood of the 
South every ten years exhausts itself in some furious émeute ? 
We reply that Paris alone is the serious danger, for the citizen 
soldiery of the Departments could move on the other cities 
as the Swiss soldiery moved on Geneva when President Fazy 
was expelled. Paris alone,—Paris which makes a revolution 
in a night,—Paris, whose word to France is as a volition to 
the body, presents a rea] and, it may be, a formidable danger. 
Consequently, Paris must be the home and centre of those 
scientific services which France, like Switzerland, will still 
need, against which mobs are powerless. and round which the 
armed citizens can rally for the maintenance of social order. 
Fifty thousand artillerymen and engineers, supported by the 
trained shopkeepers, would be able to answer fully for order in 
Paris. 





THE DECADENCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


|. gprs in the history of this wonderful war has so 
astounded English readers as the stories constantly 
received of the decline of discipline in the French Army. It 
was no doubt well known to men who try to ascertain the 
facts of things that the discipline of that Army was peculiar, 
—widely different, for example, from that of Englishmen or 








Prussians. Frenchmen in a hostile country are very apt to 
get out of hand, to straggle and plunder, and commit out. 
rages which exasperate the population, and even in battle they 
claim a right of opinion, of deciding whether they will or will 
not go under fire, which in most armies would produce mere 
anarchy. There were whispers during the Italian war of 
extraordinary scenes in the way of straggling, and after 1859 
murmurs were heard about an entirely new evil having made its 
appearance,—a spirit of insubordination in home cantonments 
leading to outrages upon the neighbouring villagers. Some 
very strong representations upon this subject at one time 
reached England, and attracted attention at the Tuileries, but 
the esprit de corps in the French Army is so strong that it 
was considered advisable to hush up everything. It was, 
however, believed that all these breaches of discipline, 
straggling excepted, had two causes,—the imperfection 
of the Commissariat and the celibacy of the Army; and 
those best acquainted with armies—men who knew some. 
thing of the secret history of the Peninsular War, of the 
China war, and of the momentary but terrible outburst of 
crime which once frightened Madras—attached the least 
importance to these stories. There will be stragglers, it was 
said, in a conscript army ; the outrages are unusual, and owing 
to bad management ; and the occasional refusals to advance are 
due to the extreme intelligence of the French rank and file, 
The men, though familiar with their officers, obey them cheer- 
fully ; they form up instantly when wanted for service, and in 
action they are beyond praise. In this war, however, the 
consensus of opinion is of a very different kind. Not only 
Englishmen with one voice, but Frenchmen of repute, affirm 
that the discipline of the Army has deteriorated in a strictly 
military as well as a moral point of view; that the relation 
between officer and man has somehow grown tense, so tense 
that the officers are afraid in some cases to give orders lest the 
bond should break. We hear of nothing of the kind in Metz, 
where the Guard is surrounded ; but the accounts from Sedan 
are heartbreaking to the friends of France, infinitely more 
disheartening than any number of defeats. There are still 
regiments, like the 55th, which go into action 2,000 strong 
and come out 300; but over a great section of the Army it is 
clear, unless indeed all correspondents, French and English, 
are in a conspiracy of falsehood, that a most dangerous spirit 
has extended itself. The men are without respect for their 
officers, abuse them, especially the Generals, with savage 
freedom, and on the first reverse insult and even fire upon 
them. All accounts whatever—M. Jeannerod’s, Dr. Russell’s, 
the English correspondents’, the German correspondents’, even 
the French correspondents’ of English papers—are all unani- 
mous on this point, that indiscipline has crept into the French 
Army, with its invariable consequences,—inefliciency, disorder, 
and reluctance to act except when the advantage to be gained 
was visible to the soldier, while many of them speak of actual 
hatred existing between the officers and men. Take this single 
statement out of a dozen. It is from a correspondent of the 
Telegraph, an officer who served through the Crimean war, 
who is therefore not moved by a little temporary disorder, 
and who entered on his mission a profound believer in the per- 
tection of French military organization: —“I confess that some 
of the revelations made by regimental officers—by men whose 
wounds and mutilations bore testimony that they, at any 
rate, had borne their share of hard knocks—quite startled 
me, and reminded me of much that was brought to light 
in the Bengal Army after the great Mutiny of 1857.” 
“TI am quite prepared to have much, if not all, that I have 
written above, not only disputed, but flatly contradicted in 
England. But [ can only say that I have chapter and verse 
for every word I have written ; that my informants have been 
officers of all ranks; that I have here, at Sedan, and elsewhere, 
spoken to nearly a hundred officers upon the subject ; that not 
one of them has differed, even in degree, from what the others 
had related ; and that very many I have spoken to, certainly 
half of them, were men who had themselves risen from the 
ranks. One and all say that they do not attribute their con- 
tinued defeats by the Prussians half so much to the superiority 
in numbers of the latter, as to the immensely better artillery 
they possess, to the utter want of discipline in their own ranks, 
and to the worse than incompetence of most of their General 
officers, particularly of those commanding cavalry brigades or 
divisions.” It is not mere disorder or laxity to which such 
descriptions as these can apply, but actual disaffection, a 
discord between officers and men which must have some deep 
moral cause, though it is difficult to discern what it can be. 
Early in the war several complaints reached England of the 
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comfort-loving habits of the officers, but in this last series of 
pattles the officers must have shared the sufferings of their 
men, and far outdone them in heroism, the very officer who 
gives this sad account adding, that the proportion of killed 
officers was five times that of the men. Officers who will fight 
like that would in England be pardoned anything, but there 
js no clear proof that in the average oflicer there is any- 
thing to pardon. The General officers are accused in many 
instances of misbehaviour, or outrageous negligence, but 
no definite charge is brought against the subalterns, who 
are not responsible for the most persistent of all the 
French failures, the incessant break-down of the supplies 
of food, a break-down which in some cases—we have the 
details of one such case before us on indisputable evidence— 
quite prostrated the men. There is no class-jealousy between 
officers and men, half the former rising from the ranks, and 
there was no evidence of want of fidelity to the cause, which 
all alike felt to be that of France. 

We must search deeper for the cause of an evil so novel and 
so strange, and we believe it will ultimately be found in this. 
The moral force of the Conscription has at last entirely, and as 
we believe finally, broken down. It is now considered not a 
blood-tax on France, but a blood-tax on the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. Owing partly to the spread of habits of 
comfort, partly to the demands for Algerine service and the 
frequency of foreign expeditions, but chiefly to the new deve- 
lopment of the desire to make money, the reluctance to enter 
the service has of late years greatly increased; the mothers 
save more carefully to purchase immunity for their sons, and 
the whole burden of the war falls upon the poor, who again 
have been aroused by the Liberal Press and the artizans 
in the ranks to a perception that it is so, — that 
equality before the law is a mere phrase. This feeling has 
sunk deeply into the peasantry, so deeply as to produce a 
deadly hatred of all who purchase exemption—hatred such as 
produced the horrible crime in the Dordogne, the burning of 
a young proprietor alive—and a bitter dislike of the service, 
and distrust of those in it who are above themselves. This 
feeling, which in Picardy especially has been openly mani- 
fested, has been fostered by the workmen ever since the 
soldiery were employed to put down strikes, and though quiet 
in ordinary times, breaks out under defeat with terrible 
violence. Then, the conscript remembers that he is serving 
under compulsion, while the rich are exempt, and while his 
officer, whose mistake, as his men think, exposes rank and 
file to slaughter, is serving voluntarily. A spirit first of 
grudging, then of disaffection, and then of disgust springs up, 


which any accident, a defeat, a want of food, a harsh com- | 


mandant, or even a severe order, may exasperate into a fury 
fatal to discipline and wholly incompatible with success in the 
field. It must be remembered that the defect of the French 
character, its special and persistent foible, is envy, and that 
the love of equality is in all classes, and more especially 
among the peasantry, a passion which is capable of inciting 
them to terrible acts, and undoubtedly fosters that spirit of 
“socialism ’’ which the officers complain has crept into the 
army. 

If this explanation is correct, and it is certainly in conso- 
nance with all we have heard from the very first defeat—the 
men, after Forbach, cursing their officers till their captors 
were indignant—the French Army must be reorganized from 
the ground, and on some basis other than a partial and unjust 
conscription. It was stated during the debates on reorganiza- 
tion that Napoleon pressed the abolition of exemptions with 
great pertinacity, as a concession to peasant feeling which he 
knew to be unavoidable, and was only defeated by remon- 
strances which, as we can now see, were partly dictated by a 
desire not to lose the money paid into the regimental chests 
for the remplacants borne on the rolls, but not enlisted ; and 
it is on this feeling that the Republican chiefs rely in their 
expressed willingness to abolish a standing army. 





THE INDIAN RUMOURS. 


T 
I _ Xpress a final opinion on the news recently received from 
India, but it is our duty to say that it is not reassuring. The 
incident at Allahabad is both ominous and embarrassing, and 
the most probable explanation of it is more alarming still. 


It appears to be certain, from the telegrams, that a spirit of | 


insubordination had shown itself in the 4th Native Infantry, 
cantoned in Allahabad, which appeared serious enough to 
Justify the Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy in sanction- 


is quite impossible, it would, in fact, be presumptuous, to | 


ing the execution of one oifender,—in India a very rare occur- 
‘rence, our native discipline being, as far as life is concerned, 
singularly humane. The old Company, never feeling itself a 
Sovereign, and remembering always that it was a foreign 
| Power, had a permanent reluctance to inflict death for treason 
—we do not remember a single case—and avoided severe 
punishment for mutiny if unaccompanied by violence, and the 
| tradition of laxity still lingers. The men of the 4th Native In- 
_fantry, it appears, sympathized with their comrade, and, unable 
| to cope with the Eurcpeans marched hastily from Cawnpore, 
flung down their arms on the punishment parade,—clearly an act 
of mutiny of the most embarrassing kind. The Government must 
punish it or give up authority. Yet to destroy the regiment, 
or decimate it, or send it to the Andamans would revolt native 
feeling, and the imprisonment of the ringleaders would pro- 
duce no effect whatever. We have no power to inflict penal 
service on the regiment, for every Sepoy individually is by law 
at liberty to resign ; and to disband the regiment—the course 
which will, we imagine, be adopted—is to make every Sepoy 
in it a dangerous candidate for enlistment in some other corps. 

The incident is a bad one, and if it arises from the dis- 
content of the upper class with the income-tax may be a 
most formidable one. The native soldiery are all either 
tenants of the great landlords, or connected with those who 
are, and they showed themselves in the Mutiny of 1857 
willing to be guided by their advice, one discontented noble 
in Behar alone causing the mutiny of 30,000 men. The 
Zemindars hate the income-tax, not only because they think 
it a breach of the Settlements, or contracts for the land- 
rent, whether for terms or in perpetuity; but because it 
places them at the mercy of minor oflicials, who squeeze 
them without compunction, exacting black mail by threats of 
representing their returns a3 fraudulent. The dislike of the 
tax has been intensified by its recent sudden increase, and has 
risen, we believe, to a pitch at which serious disaffection is 
feared ; and Mr. Stephen is hurriedly preparing a law against 
sedition,n—a law, we are told, “ forgotten’ when the Penal 
Code was framed; but as we believe designedly omitted, in 
pursuance of the dignified theory of the earlier Anglo-Indians 
that, under the circumstances of India, rebellion was 
only civil war, and should be punished only when 
it appearel in arms. It is quite conceivable, indeed 
most probable, that the discontent of the landlords has been 
communicated to the native troops, and that the explosion 
at Allahabad was only premature. Should a second one occur, 
our danger will not be from the “ Sepoys,” who can be easily 
put down, but from the armed “Native Police,” who are 
all Sepoys by birth, who are everywhere, and who, for a 
time, would have the richest districts of India at their 
| merey. At the same time, it must be remembered that we 
/are far better off than in 1857; that the European Army is 
sufficient ; that we have completed the great triangular rail- 
road; that we have instantaneous communication between 
/ India and England; and that, above all, the Europeans are 
alive to their danger. The Government is certain to be 
| cautious, and though the Viceregal Court is, as usual at this 
| season, amusing itself above the clouds at Simla—a place 
where India seems to the mind as far off as it does in England 
—Lord Mayo has been trained in a good school for dealing 
with insurrection. 








THE CANADIAN DOMINION. 
[By A CANADIAN.) 

FFYWENTY-ONE years ago an important manifesto appeared 
in Canada. It was signed by 325 colonists, many of 

' them men who had then or have since made their mark in the 
polities or the trade of the colony, and addressed to the People 

/of Canada. It began with a desponding enumeration of a long 
tale of evils which had fallen upon the country, owing to the 
withdrawal from it of its former protection in the markets of 
Great Britain. ‘‘ Our provincial government and civic corpora- 
tions embarrassed ; our banking and other securities greatly 
depreciated ; our mercantile and agricultural interests alike 
unprosperous ; real estate scarcely saleable upon any terms ; 
our unrivalled rivers, lakes, and canals almost unused, while 
commerce abandons our shores, the circulating capital amassed 
under a more favourable system is dissipated, with none from 
any quarter to replace it.” Such a state of things as this 
cried aloud for a remedy, and the 525 colonists, after serious 
' and exhaustive consideration of the situation, had only one to 
| offer. ‘This remedy,” they said, ‘ consists in a friendly and 
| peaceful separation from British connection, and a union, upon 
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equitable terms, with the great North-American Confederacy 
of Sovereign States.” 

Here, then, in 1849, we find Annexation openly mooted and 
earnestly recommended. Peace, emigration, and responsible 
government have vastly altered the position and feelings of 
Canada since that time; but to-day the colony is again uneasy 
as to its present, anxious and divided in wish and expectation 
as to its future. Two great parties are distinguishable. On 
the one hand, there are those who, for various reasons, desire 
to maintain the present relations of the Colony to the Imperial 
Government ; on the other, those who, also for various reasons, 
are advocates of Independence. Circumstances have rendered 
annexation so generally distasteful, the reputation of being an 
annexationist is always so undesirable, not only politically, 
but socially, that those—and they are tolerably numerous— 
who still look forward to annexation, look for it as an ulti- 
mate result either of Imperialism or of independence. Either 
they believe that a temporary continuance of the present state 
of things will remove the obvious disadvantages of immediate 
union with the United States, and bring the colony to call 
spontaneously for such union from considerations of self- 
interest, or they promote independence in the belief that its 
impracticability when attained will soon necessitate annexation, 
voluntary or enforced. 

The debt and the taxation—here is a two-headed argument, 
readily understanded of the people, which the Imperialists and 
Independents of Canada—if they may be so called without 
connecting home associations with the terms—can and do 
oppose to the allurements of the States. Both parties are 
patriotic, only, with the one, patriotism means loyalty to Great 
Britain,—with the other, loyalty to Canada, 

The Imperialists’ position is a strong one. They have immense 
results, tangible facts, to point to and argue from, as the out- 
come of the more recent years of Canada’s connection with the 
Empire. 
more than fifty miles of railway. Now the mileage is counted 
by thousands, and an opportunity of opening the far West by 
a Red River and Pacific line is eagerly looked for. The shares 
of all the leading banks are at a high premium, and in the 
banks there lies a vast accumulation of deposits waiting to 
be borrowed. Manufactures, too, taking advantage of the 
cheapest labour in the world, have grown strong enough to 
be panting for a wider market than the Dominion can afford. 
These and other manifest signs of rapidly increasing prosperity 
are fair evidence that the development of Canada is, at any 
rate, not forbidden by her dependence; but the Imperialist 
has other and more positive arguments to rely on. In the 
first place, a majority in the country must desire separation 
before they ask it, and at the present time the majority 
desires nothing of the kind. The British element is loyal to 
England, because it is proud of its relationship and tenacious 
of its affection for what it still calls home; the French element 
is equally loyal, because it is, as it has good reason to be, 
thoroughly satisfied with the position it occupies under the 
existing régime. There is very little distinctly national feeling 
yet. The French Canadians are told by their priests that it 
is their duty to pray for the success of France in the war; 
the English, Scotch, and Irish follow the sympathies of their 
respective mother-countries. Now, till a strong nucleus of 
national feeling is formed, it is surely too early to erect a 
nationality. The existence of some common bond of senti- 
ment must be demonstrated before a heterogeneous population 
can safely claim to be one whole. 

Then, again, there is a good deal to be said for the convic- 
tion, to all appearance as sincere as it is wide, that independence 
means annexation. To appreciate the deterrent influence of 
this conviction, it must be remembered that there is to-day 
in Canada such a positive dread of annexation, that any 
measure which seems to tend, however remotely, to that end, 
becomes at once a tabooed subject with the majority. It is, 
indeed, hard to feel confident that any immediate separation 
could be brought about which should steer clear both of the 
Seylla of British ill-feeling and the Charybdis of annexation 
to the States. There is a desponding tone about the utter- 
ances of the leading politicians of the Dominion, and a querul- 
ous clinging to Imperial support, which augurs ill for their 
capacity to stand alone, Till their resources are expanded by 
increased immigration and extended means of communication, 
till the ablest men of the country have attained to a fuller 
consciousness of the country’s strength and a firmer reliance 
upon belief in themselves, till the French Canadians awake to 
the feeling that there is something more than mere life and 


Twenty-one years ago the colony possessed little | 











with national duties as well as private rights, the Imperialists 
of Canada will not willingly consent to the severance of their 
present union with the Empire. 

What, on the other hand, have the advocates of Independ- 
ence tosay? They are in a minority just now ; but minorities 
united by the tie of a common end, and inspired by a common 
belief in that end, have often triumphed over the feeble deter- 
mination of majorities. They say, then, in effect :—‘ We are 
Independent already, and it is for the interest alike of the 
Empire and of the Colony that this fact should be formally 
acknowledged without loss of time. Our industries haye 
already developed so largely, and, with our extraordinary 
advantages of water and cheap labour, have capacities for 
such further development, that we are bound to find 
them a market. We cannot hope to export cloths 
and woollens to Europe cheaply enough to compete there 
with the old-established producers. Our natural market 
clearly lies in the great nation which adjoins us, but from that 
market we are practically excluded by a set of duties framed 
expressly for the annoyance of Great Britain. Let Canada 
once be an absolutely independent and sovereign State, and we 
are confident that mutual interests will very soon remove all 
barriers to free trade between us and the United States. Look 
next at a matter in which both countries will be gainers by 
separation. Suppose Canada independent ; the Imperial troops 
are at once withdrawn, and the Empire saved an expense which 
is a constant source of heartburning here and of grumbling 
there; while we are freed from all apprehension of Fenian 
raids, and have for the future but one possible enemy to fear, 
one whom we shall certainly never attack, and whom we may 
be trusted never to provoke. We want no fortifications, for 
we want no standing army. Our best defences will be the 
strong hands which the Empire, still our dearest and closest 


i friend, will continue to send over to us from its overcrowded 


centres of population. The germs of a national feeling already 
exist in Canada, showing themselves, too coarsely perhaps, in a 
keen sense of self-interest, which only needs thwarting to 
develop into a determination to overcome by unity. 

‘Finally, England wants to be rid of us. She seems to us 
to have hinted as much, not indistinctly, in the whole tenour 
of her recent policy, and notably in well-known speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone and our present Governor-General. And if 
England does not wish to keep us, we, on our part, are too 
proud to wish to stay.’ 

The whole question is undoubtedly a serious one at the 
present moment. The position to be taken by the Imperial 
Government demands prompt and careful consideration. It 
must be in harmony at once with the particular circumstances 
of the Dominion, and with its general policy with regard to 
the future of the Colonies. 





EDUCATED PAWNS. 
HERE does seem at first sight a real paradox in the apparent 
evidence yielded by the wonderful behaviour of the Prussian 
armies of 1866 and 1870, that the more carefully you educate people, 
the better pawns they make, even for purposes where they are only 
placed as traps for the enemy to take and slaughter. Read almost 
any part of Dr. Russell's marvellous picture of the frightful battle 
before Sedan, and then ask yourself how it is that educated men 
can be persuaded to be the mere pieces played by players in whose 
plans and designs they have, and can have, no sort of share. Take 
this, for instance :— 


‘“* Never can I forget the sort of agony with which I witnessed thoso 
who came out on the plateau, raising their heads and looking around for 
an enemy, while, hidden from view, a thick blue band of French infantry 
was awaiting them, and a brigade of cavalry was ready on their flank 
below. JI did not know that Floing was filled with advancing columns. 
There was but a wide-extending, loose array of skirmishers, like a 
flock of rooks on the plateau. Now tho men in front began to fire at 
the heads over the bank lined by the French. This drew such a flash of 
musketry as tumbled over some and staggered the others; but their 
comrades came scrambling up from the rear, when suddenly the first 
block of horse in the hollow shook itself up, and the line, in beautiful 
order, rushed up the slope. The Prussians were caught en flagrant 
délit. Those nearest the ridge slipped over into the declivitous ground, 
those in advance, running in vain, were swept away. But the impetu- 
osity of the charge could not be stayed. Men and horses came tumbling 
down into the road, where they were disposed of by the Prussians in te 
gardens, while the troopers on the left of the line who swept down the 
lane, were almost exterminated by the infantry in the village.” 


That is a mere picture, in detail, of almost every operation of war. 
Here we see first the Prussians, and then the French, used, 
and necessarily used, by their Generals, as mere pawns to 


food to be desired, and that they are members of a great State, | execute operations of which they themselves could not know 
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the drift or the wisdom, and of which even their Generals 
at best could but know it very imperfectly and conjecturally, 
—being so often wrong that an educated man, reflecting on 
the probability that a false move is being made, and his life 
staked on that false move, may well be supposed to be a little 
injured by that distinct knowledge for the work he is expected to 
do. Suppose every man could view his particular duty in a great 
battle beyvrehand, as he would view it when looking back on it 
with the eye of a military critic after the event? Suppose the 


acts with anything like equal force on the private soldier,—especi- 
ally the private soldier who is not a professional soldier, but only 
a trained citizen called from peaceful labours to defend his country. 
ILis whole career and hopes in life need not by any means be identi- 
fied with the good behaviour of himself and his comrades under 
bad leadership. Nor has he any of that sobering sense of respon- 
sibility for others which acts so powerfully on the mind of the 
officers. There is clearly much more danger that clear intelli- 
gence would act as a new decomposing force on the rank and file 


French troops could have only half seen what Dr. Russell so clearly | of an army badly led, than on the officers of such an army. 

discerned in his review, the utter futility and hopelessness of many | Suppose the Prussians led as the French have been led, without 
' . . 

'any coherent plan, without common foresight as regards arms, 


of the tasks expected of them, could they have been trusted to 
obey orders at all? Now, of course, the supposition is impossible ; 
you cannot foresee the blunders which you can review; and the 
ninety-nine out of every hundred who have no notion of the whole 
battle-field, cannot even criticize the plans of those who have 
studied all its relative parts. But the supposition is worth making 
because it is in this direction that all thorough education of the 
pawns of the great military game tends. Educated soldiers will 
think more about the military policy than uneducated; will be 


apter in discerning that their lives are being thrown away | 


to no purpose; will necessarily feel distrust sooner, when 
they seem about to be lavished on desperate attempts by 
leaders who have often failed already; will, in any case, feel 
a much more vivid inward doubt whether there be any wise 
purpose in the operation they are told to carry out, unless they 
have reason to trust their leaders, for they will have much less of 
amere blind habit of trusting them. And one would certainly 
feel some confidence in asserting that all this sort of rationalizing 
in the minds of troops will be of a paralyzing kind, unless they 
have a full right to put perfect faith in the ability of their leaders. 
And this is precisely the point where the Prussian experiment is 
so unsatisfactory. 
intellectual grounds for thorough confidence in their leaders,—for 
feeling sure that even wien they are sent out to certain destruc- 
tion, it is not to no end, but rather to the very end for which they 
are willing to sacrifice their lives. With such a leader as Von 
Moltke, and such lieutenants as he has had the skill to choose, the 
experiment of an educated army has hardly been fairly tried. ‘The 
more intelligent the soldier, the more reason he has had to put 
implicit confidence in the mind of the strategist who regulates his 
movements. Intelligence has therefore gone in aid of discipline, 
has been a binding and nota loosing force. But is it not perfectly 
clear that if the Prussian armies had been very indifferently, instead 
of most wisely led, the intelligence of the troops might have been 
a decomposing power, instead of a new cement of their discipline ? 
Can educated men in other walks of life be led by blunderers without 
losing all discipline? Is it not matter of common remark that, in 
the case of political parties, a high average of intelligence is a 
cause of disorganization unless the leader be of rare capacity ? 
Would even a watch endowed with freedom go right if it were 
conscious of marking the time for an owner who had made up his 
mind to dash it to pieces as soon as the hand pointed to a 
given hour? ‘The more conscious intelligence you put into 
a machine the less can you expect it to be blindly subservient to 
those who handle it, if they do not show the power to handle it 
well, 

The usual answer to this is that in all armies those who are best 
educated,—the oflicers, —show least signs of being demoralized by 
their power to criticize the action of their commanders. The 
ignorant men are much more inclined to mutiny against unsuc- 
cessful leaders than the better-taught oflicers, who must have a 
much clearer insight into the blunders made. ‘There is no doubt 
gteat weight in this answer, but hardly as much as is usually 
supposed. Education does doubtless bring home clearly to the 
officer the paramount importance of discipline; he knows that 
with the best discipline there may be much danger, but that with- 
out it there can be nothing but ruin. And that conviction, 
so far as it goes, will be brought home to the mind of 
the educated private, no less than to that of the educated 
subaltern. But then there is an immense difference in the 
‘portance of the consideration to the mind of an officer and 
to the mind of a private. An officer has everything to lose by 
the dissolution of discipline ; all his chances of promotion and 
Success in life depend on it. Again, he is responsible for all 
under his authority, and responsibility for others is a powerful 
moral astringent in itself. Both self-interest therefore, and that 


higher sense of duty to others and of the self-respect which | 


depends on the due performance of that duty, are powerful agents 
in keeping the officers true to the discipline of an army, even 


They have had the amplest reason, the fullest | 
| There is, we believe, the same sort of feeling in every educated man, 











} 
| 


though it be badly and blunderingly led. Neither of these forces i 


commissariat, or reserves,—suppose them to have endured as 
many disasters from causes as easily intelligible to every intelli- 
gent soldier's mind, and would they not have fallen into moral 
disorganization even sooner than the French under like circum- 
stances? Would not their intelligence have been as powerful a 
decomposing force in that case, as it has been, under their actual 
leadership, a powerful moral cement ? 

To some extent, we believe that it would. There is, no doubt, 
this to be said on the other side, that every additional step gained 
in true education renders the mind more sensitive to the shame 
of disorganization, and tends therefore to make panic or disorgani- 
zation in itself so hateful, and death so infinitely preferable to 
disgrace, that a rout of an educated army, even if hopelessly out- 
numbered and out-generalled, would probably be much rarer than 
similar routs of uneducated armies. ‘The hatred of anarchy, 
almost for itself, and without reference to its evil results, is one of 
the first-fruits of education. Goethe relates how the anarchy of 
dismay exhibited on the breaking-out of a fire—we think in Frank- 
fort—during his youth so distressed him, that quite as much from 
the disgust for helpless disorder, as from humanity, he organized 
on the spot, and as a volunteer, the means of extinguishing it. 


which, though it may not be combined with enough presence of 
mind to originate organization in the moment of danger, will 
steadily resist disorganization even at any cost. But this only 
goes to show that educated armies badly led will be less liable to 
panic and routs than uneducated armies. That we believe. But 
will they not be more liable to that deliberate distrust of their 
leaders which will amount to the exercise of a potent moral force 
on the conduct of the campaign, and render it impossible to get 
them to act under leaders whom they think incapable? Will not 
the laws against mutiny almost necessarily be modified whenever 
you get such an army as the Prussian Army,—or, asis very possible, 
one much higher in the scale of culture,—under the lead of incap- 
able officers? We confess we cannot believe in thoroughly 
educated pawns. ‘The more intelligence spreads among the ranks 
of the European armies, the more will it be an essential to disci- 
pline and implicit obedience such as we have seen in the Prussian 
ranks, that the leaders who control their movements should have 
the full trust of their troops. When they have it, no ignorant 
trust will match for a moment the confidence of men who know 
what a leader should be, and believe in him to the bottom of 
their hearts. But when they have it not, the machinery which moves 
the army will, in ail probability, prove more unmanageable in the 
case of educated than in that of completely ignorant armies. The 
troops themselves will be on the qui vive for every sign of intelli- 
gence or want of intelligence in their leaders. ‘There will be a 
spirit of criticism in the ranks almost impossible to ignore, and 
which will vitally affect the plans of the generals, who will no 
longer be able to think of their men just as they might of their 
guns,—as movable destructive machines. We feel confident that 
educated armies, which as yet we have only seen manipulated by 
strong heads, will show us another aspect, so soon as they happen to 
be tried under incompetent guidauce. ‘The machine itself will be 
found to be possessed of spontaneous tendencies to this or that 
policy which it will be hardly possible to overrule. Most flexible 
of all potent agencies when it is wielded by men capable of excit- 
ing implicit trust, it will be the least pliant and manageable of 
such agencies in the hands of those who, whether justly or other- 
wise, have acquired the reputation of military bunglers. If the 
Emperor, in the condition of mental confusion he has recently shown, 
could have had supreme command of the Prussian host, would he 
have continued to wield much authority in it? We do not believe it. 
Von Moltke would more easily have made a delicate and successful 
weapon of the disorganized French ranks, than the Emperor, with- 
out the help of a Von Blumenthal, or a Steinmetz, or a Giben, of 
the splendidly organized Prussian host. Intelligent pawns insist 
on having even more intelligent players. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 

'T’ is a professional view of the subject, we suppose, but to us 
there is something very interesting and very far from dis- 
pleasing in the complete victory of the British Correspondent 
during this war. He is the product of a peculiar age, of a curious 
form of civilization, and of an exceptional stage in the history of 
the Press, and, it may be as we have said from professional feel- 
ing, we like to see him succeed. The notion of a Chorus watching 
human action from an indifferent point of view, intent on analysis 
and explanation, but communicating both explanation and analysis 
to the public in a highly artistic way, is as old as literature, but 
the realization of the idea in the drama of politics was reserved to 
the present age. The English Correspondent, and with certain modi- 
fications the American, is the Chorus to the modern drama, the man 
who desires to see everything, hear everything, report everything, 
and, so far as human nature and the exigencies of his profession will 
allow, to throw white light upon everything, so that the world may 
see all occurrences as they are. If knowledge is useful, if it is 
beneficial to the world to know the truth of things—quite a moot- 
point while the world contains two classes, those who see what is, 
and those who see what they wish were—the Correspondent is an 
effective worker for the world’s benefit, and we like to see him 
win, as he has done in this war. Everything at first was against 
him, except one. ‘There was demand for him. Owing partly to 
geographical circumstances and partly to national character, there 
existed in England a true readiness, or rather an extreme 
desire, to pay pennies for ‘‘ white” accounts of the war,— 
for accounts of its progress without partiality, or falsehood, 
or concealment,—accounts giving, before everything, the facts 
as they happened. At the same time, owing to circumstances 
which it would take a history to explain, there existed newspaper 
proprietors rich enough, enterprising enough, and fair enough— 
that last is the real wonder—to secure men to supply this want of 
a sort who could supplyit. Itisavery rare sort. Correspondents 
of the war kind would be useless to a weekly journal, which would 
always receive their letters too late or too early, and we may, 
therefore, be excused for pointing out the extreme rarity and value 
of the article our contemporaries supply. A good War Corre- 
spondent must be a very‘good specimen indeed of a very cultivated 
species of human being. He must, to begin with, in nine instances 
out of ten, know a couple of strange languages very well indeed, 
or he would be unable even to move; and as much modern 
history as anybody but a professor, or he would write things 
which a thousand candid and competent friends at home 
would instantly ‘‘ explain,” or ‘‘correct,” or “add to,” or, 
in short, damn with all their might and main. He must, 
to be of any value, have all the qualities of a soldier,—good topo- 
graphical eyes, good memory for names, uniforms, and services, 
coolness under fire, and readiness to bear hardships; and must 
exhibit all these qualities without any hope of military honour, 
without any impulse from the desire of fame, solely actuated by a 
sense of fidelity to his professional work, and it may be by a little 
human curiosity. He must take a shell, if a shell comes, as it came 





for instance, cautiously as he has told ‘bis story, will 
be attacked on every side, though he only wanted to nar- 
rate facts; and twice, at least, in his career, Dr. Russell—we 
only name him as the best known type of the genus—must, in 
pursuance of a clear duty, have brought upon himself the execration 
of an entire army. ‘To have brains of this efficient kind, and the 
soldier’s qualities, and be content after displaying both to be for- 
gotten, in order that professional duty may be done, takes strong 
men, and there are many such this year in the service of the 
English Press. 

At first it seemed that they would be beaten. ‘The French 
Generals, to begin with, would none of them. They hated * pékins” 
and “reporters,” and people who thought French Marshals 
subjects of criticism, and spies who might expose their peculations, 
and they made it a rule absolute that no Correspondents should be 
allowed. The Premier might write what he liked, the Emperor 
might hint what he liked, there was the Provost-Marshal, and 
Correspondents should be shot. ‘This horror of truth, of course, 
in the end worked its own retribution, but even from the first it 
had very little effect. ‘The English Press had money, enterprise, 
and agents quite devoted enough to run ordinary risks, and the 
Correspondents literally swarmed in the prohibited camps. They 
were arrested at first in batches, imprisoned, mobbed, expelled— 
the papers for weeks were full of their sufferings; but somehow, 
the Generals, however sublime their own estimate of their own 
importance, did not like shooting correspondents, did not like to be: 
denounced throughout civilized Europe as vulgar murderers with- 
out brains enough to distinguish between espionage and literature, 
and everything got itself recorded. England had capital accounts 
of Worth and Forbach from the French side, and knew as well 
who and what was in fault, and saw as clearly what it all meant, 
as if Correspondents had worn the staff uniforms they wore in the 
campaign of 1866. A dozen irregular accounts came over, a 
hundred keen eyes pieced them together, and there was the 
whole narrative, quite as accurate as if an authorized Corre- 
spondent had related it, and a good deal less kindly to the people 
in fault. ‘Then Prussia gave way. Deep silence was really neces- 
sary to the Germans at first, and there was an idea of excluding 
everybody who could be suspected of indiscretion ; but the Eng- 
lish Press has servants as discreet as diplomatists ; it will accept any 
terms not involving falsehood ; and somebody in Berlin—probably, 
though we do not know it, the Crown Princess, lady of blood older 
than surnames, but with brains and eyes unusual in people with 
‘* blood” of that sort—recognized the fact, and the interdict was 
removed. ‘Thenceforward the accuracy and fullness of English 
intelligence became a marvel. Never, we suppose, was a Press so 
served as the English for the last sixteen days. Out of the thick 
of the battle, from amidst the advancing columns, from every 
kind of side-point, from the tops of churches, from the Com- 
manders’ council-tents, from Paris, from Berlin, the facts 
came flying in letters, through telegrams, by staff expresses 
to England, till London became as it were the sounding-board 
of Europe, and Frenchmen, and in a less degree Germans, 
admitted in a sort of despair that to learn the history of their 


to poor Lieutenant-Colonel;Pemberton, as part of the day's work, | own feats and disasters and actions they were compelled to 
and struggle against the certainty that other men equally under fire consult the English papers. It was a real triumph for the Englisli 
will not only not respect him for so taking it, but think the shell, | progs honestly achieved by energy, expenditure, and the use of 
if it hits him, a fair penalty for his impertinent intrusion on their | that character for seeking truth, cold clear disagreeable truth, 


peculiar field. ‘There never lived a soldier yet who did not in his 
heart of hearts loathe the journalist to whose pen he is indebted 
for reputation, justice, and all that makes soldiership tolerable to 
ordinary men. Besides all these qualities of the soldier, the cor- 
respondent must be an artistic writer, or the newspaper will not 
employ him or the public read him—the instinct of the public in 
this matter is almost unintelligible, the whole body judging 
accurately of points on which each individual separately would 
show himself a fool—he must have political tact, or he will say 
things which will bring his career very speedily to a close; 
and he must in some way or other, by right of tact, 
or manner, or professional ability, be persona grata to 
very high personages indeed, or the way of life will be 
far from smooth for him. He must be prepared for a life 
singularly opposed to his instincts as /ittcrateur, for a life of hard- 
ship, exertion, and battle; for distrust and dislike and criticism 
so open as to be almost insult; for arrest and imprisonment and 
mob persecution; and what is far, very far, the hardest of all to 
bear, for a peculiar kind of social obloquy. In every war there 


are incidents which an honest War Correspondent must narrate, 
which every officer thinks he ought to narrate, but for nar- 
rating which every officer is ready to shoot him through 
The narrator 


the head. of the horrible Bazeille affair, 





which in this branch of its professional exertions it has so honestly 
earned. The English Press is very far from perfect. It is 
sometimes prejudiced till its ideas seem to bystanders almost 
lunatic, and it is unsympathetic to the most exasperating degree ; 
but it has upon almost all subjects—not quite all, Irish affairs 
being among the exceptions—a wish for professional accuracy, an 
honest anxiety that the disagreeable symptoms of the particular 
case then under diagnosis should be accurately recorded. If the 
case is English, the investigation is a little more merciless, the 
relation of the facts, as in the Crimean matter, a little more dis- 
agreeably intelligible; but in all cases of war, the Press, as a body, 
seeks the truth intelligently, and so seeking finds it, to the annoy- 
ance only of those to whom the ‘Truth is a burden. 











THE BURNING OF STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 
[Tur following, which is translated from the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, will give our readers some interesting facts, and a striking 
glimpse of German feeling on the subject of the great Cathedral :—] 

Before Strasburg, August 25, Morning. 
‘The Minster burns!” was at length our sorrowful conviction, 
as towards two o'clock a.m. we turned from the sight of the flames, 
as if stunned by a heavy blow, and walked slowly homewards ia 
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silence. No sound escaped us, each was possessed by a grief as 
for the loss of a personal friend, the faithful and revered of many 
long years, and was bewildered as if his higher thoughts sought 
vainly their long-accustomed resting-place! ‘The sleep into which 
one sank at last from sheer exhaustion was no shelter from those 
words of woe. In the watches of the night ‘‘ The Minster burns! ” 
sounded in the ear, and the first waking thoughts found no other 
utterance than, again, ‘* The Minster burns! ” 

How many thousand human lives have found their end in this 
war; and now the war-torch carries death even into the countless 
generations of the past,—to those who with solemn reverence 


brought the sacred work into existence, and those who from age | 


to age have looked up to it with mingled awe and joy, and for the 
generations yet to come there will remain only the tradition of its 
grandeur and beauty. It is more than the destruction of a man, 
it is that of a treasure-house of the human race. All mankind, 
and we Germans above all, are robbed of that which stood among 
us pre-eminent in beauty. Must itcome to this? Was it needful 
that the glorious path of this pure and national war should bear so 
black a stain? No fault lies with us. It was strictly and ex- 
pressly commanded that the Minster must be spared. What a 
weight of responsibility is incurred by the Commandant of the 
fortress! Vainly, and with full consciousness that it is in vain, 
he sacrifices to the phantom of military honour a noble city, with 
multitudes of its inhabitants, and now a work of art which knew 
no rival. 

But to my story. We had been informed that the cannonading 
was to-day to be increased in force, and to begin at a late hour 
from the east and south. It was after nine o’clock, when, once 
more on our way to the Mundolsheimer Hohe, we found some 
difficulty in the darkness in avoiding the trains of waggons carry- 
ing huge trees and munition to the fortress, a difficulty to which 
these in turn must have been subject from a strong body of Uhlans 
which they encountered. At length we stood on the ridge of the 
hill, near the bench erected there for the Grand Duke of Baden. 
The ruins of yesterday were glowing and smoking still. It was 
ten o'clock when the signal-fires on our side sent up their flames 
at regular intervals. ‘The Thomaskirche in the city stood out from 
the flames behind it as from a background of gold, On the ram- 
parts a fire was kindled, probably a barrel of pitch, by the light 
of which men were working at the defences. A concentrated but 
changing light showed a large building, probably a lazaretto. In 
the distance we saw the flash of guns, like summer lightning, 
and—such is man!—having come here to see the continuation of 
this spectacle of horror, we grew impatient as ten and eleven 
o'clock struck and all was yet calm and silent. Some of our party 
retired homewards. ‘There will be nothing to see to-night,” it 
was said; and many believed that the Commandant must have sent 
a flag of truce, bearing perhaps the surrender of the city. 

I knew that the Bishop of Strasburg had come out to-day to 
entreat that the city might be spared. We, on our side, were 
ready to grant all reasonable demands ; but the surrender of the 
city was an absolute necessity, and on this point the Commandant, 
Uhrich, remained immovable. It is said that he is guided by 
rigid adherence to the code of military honour, and will only yield 
the city when breaches are made in the citadel. But how many 
lives must such a resolution cost! 

The night was growing very cold. ‘Towards the west a vigor- 
ous cannonading began, which was answered from the fortress. 
Shells rose in the air, falling on to the ashes of yesterday's fires, 
and kindling fresh ones. But those flames—streaming high into 
the air—they must come from a lofty building. It is the nave of 
the Minster! Hither and thither fly speculations, doubts, hopes, 
assurances. ‘The broad and heavy cloud of smoke prevents all 
certainty. One maintains that the Minster is distinctly visible to 
the right of the great fire ; another with equal energy that he can 
see it on the left. ‘Che oflicers of higher rank are assembling on 
our hill. ‘The Grand Duke stands speechless and motionless, with 
intense gaze fixed upon the mighty flames, whose merciless tongues 
stream ever higher and wider and brighter into the air. What 
must have been his feelings at such a moment? Furious, and yet 
more furious, grow the crack and roar of the batteries, their boom 
accompanied by a hissing noise, and producing a strange and 
heart-stirring sound. ‘The fires and the firing seemed cease- 
less, but ever and again arose the doubt whether indeed 
the Minster was on fire. At length all hope is at an end. 
The flame is already licking up the side of the tower. <A 
throb of pain thrills through every heart, as we look at cach 
other in dead silence. ‘The expression of each face is to be 
read but too easily in the far-shining light of the flames, clear 
almost as that of day. ‘The thunder of the artillery is cease- 


| less; rockets fly hither and thither; what keeps us here? ‘The 
deep inward excitement and the ever-increasing cold of the night 
urge a return homewards, but to stir from the spot is impossible. 
From a tree near us, owls fly forth and flit hooting over the vine- 
| yards. What a cry of mourning will arise from the days to come, 
sounding onward through all history, over the work of this night. 
Presently an ordnance oflicer brings word that grenades are falling 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and we turn towards our quar- 
ters. With heavy hearts we parted from our companions; the 
|feeling that we must remain together, together bear this new 
sorrow, possessed each mind; but at last we were compelled to 
separate. What a spectacle will be that Minster,—in ruins! How 
melancholy, beyond power of words to picture, the coming entry 
into Strasburg! ‘T'he reunion of Alsace with the German Father- 
land, accompanied as it is with difficulties of no common kind, 
and needing for their conquest the utmost care and caution, will 
be rendered incalculably more difficult by the destruction of this 
Minster ; and that this great event, this great restitution of the 
booty of well nigh two hundred years, should bear so black a 
mark as the sacrifice of such a building is horrible to think upon. 

Afternoon.—I have just returned from the Mundolsheimer Hohe. 
At the first glance, [ drew freer breath. ‘There lay Strasburg, 
with its various burning ruins, but the Minster stood yet un- 
injured, the tower yet rose bravely as of old up into the sky! My 
joy was of short duration. ‘Through a good telescope it is plainly 
to be seen that the nave of the church is totally destroyed. How 
wide-spread and complete may be the destruction is not to be seen 
from my position, perhaps is not even calculable in Strasburg 
itself! Thus the fearful fact to which one has so resolutely re- 
fused belief is clear as the daylight which reveals it. Into what 
insignificance sinks now the destruction of a hop-store, of barracks, 
of much hay and straw, and of the Hospital for Foundlings? All 
these time and money may replace, but the Minster! 

‘These must be hard days within the walls of the city. A flag 
of truce has just been sent to us, asking bandages, &c., for the 
wounded ; 500 or 600 citizens are already severely injured, and 
there is want of all necessaries for them. Our troops are ad- 
vancing. From first to last, the Commandant, Uhrich, has listened 
to no word of treaty. He stands on purely military ground, 
without consideration for the town or its inhabitants. He awaits 
the making of breaches in the fortifications. And then? Who 
may tell what will then follow ? 

The fire is beginning again. By day it looks less awful than in 
the darkness of the night. And it is by night that men are lying 
in wait to slay and to send fire into the dwellings of their fellow- 
mortals. And we rave of civilization! ‘Thinking is dangerous 
work at this crisis. We are at war, at war for a German town! 
The autumn sun casts a brilliant yellow light over the town, and 
the clouds of smoke, making them shine as though they were of 
gold. What new ruins will it rise upon to-morrow ? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——— 
A HOLIDAY IN THE TYROL AND SWITZERLAND. 
V.—MERAN to Sr. Monirz. 
(To THe Eprror OF “THE SPECTATOR.”) 
Berne, September 3, 1870. 

Sir,—So the Imperial bubble has burst at last. With the 
Emperor the captive of the King of Prussia, Marshal MacMahon 
and his army in the Prussian power, Marshal Bazaine and Metz 
beyond hope, we are beginning to think that Paris may be saved, 
this fearful war cut short, and last and least, our return to England 
through France made easy. But what a change in the kaleido- 
scope since we passed through Paris about two months ago, when 
neither war nor catastrophe of any kind was dreamt of by any one ! 
Berne is awe-struck. On the Cathedral terrace this evening we 
were watching a yellow, Cuyp-like sunset, as it bathed in a flood 
of saffron that great snow range, the spectacle of which, when it 
is granted, makes Berne the most delightful of European cities ;— 
by the way, we see it to perfection, when it is visible at all, even 
from our hotel, and often in a clear moonlight night or a lovely 
dawn I get out of bed to enjoy the wonderful and tranquillizing 
vision. Well, as we watched, and the yellow flood crept over the 
cold snowy cowl of the ** Great Monk,” as the Jungfrau’s grandest 
neighbour is called, Henry, whose mind was in the scene before 
Sedan, and who can talk of nothing but what he calls the moral 
causes for the Prussian victories and for the ruin of the French 
Empire, was muttering audibly enough, ‘‘ 1 know that all things 
come to an end, but ‘Thy commandment is exceeding broad ;” 
whereupon a gentleman near,—a Roman Catholic priest pro- 
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bably, from his dress, for though Berne is chiefly Protestant, | 
there is a fair number of Roman Catholics here,—with his eyes 
fixed on the glittering mountain, said aloud, as if in reply, | 
¢¢ T]luminans tu mirabiliter a montibus eternis, turbati sunt omnes 
insipientes corde,”—or, as Henry translated it to me, ‘* Wonderfully | 
thy light shone out from the eternal mountains, and all the foolish | 
in heart were put to confusion.” I suppose it was from the Bible, | 
though I don’t remember any such passage in the Bible, and pro- 
bably it may be something the Catholics have altered,—but it 


struck us as wonderfully grand at the moment,—whether he quoted | 
it as a Swiss Republican, and his ‘eternal mountains’ were the | 


Bernese Oberland, or whether he spoke as a Roman Ultramon- 
tane, and the Oberland were to him but a symbol of those seven 
hills beyond, which stand around the infallible Doctor of the 
Vatican. ‘Though I can hardly make out the Latin words, they 
run curiously in my head,— Illuminans tu mirabiliter a mon- 
tibus eternis,”—how finely it expresses the wild unearthly glory of 
these Alps in sunset, which would be dreamlike were they not so 
real and solid in their grandeur that they put dreams to shame, 
and seem, as the Catholic priest suggested, the very symbols of 
that Power which dispels the ‘‘unsubstantial pageants” of the 
foolish in heart, and leaves not a ‘‘ wrack behind.” 

In the midst of such events, 1 cannot but feel, as ever 
since the declaration of war we have both felt, that there is a 
certain incongruity between tourists and the times; and, indeed, 


from the day we reached Meran and found war impending, we | 


have gone about gazing at the beauty and grandeur of the 


various scenes we have visited, a little abseutly, like dreamers in a | 


very light sleep who /now that they are dreaming, and that there 
is something very different to waken up to, from the images which 
seem to rivet their attention. I shall not trouble you, therefore, 
much more, especially as the latter'part of our journey was through 
Swiss scenes with which nearly every one is familiar. Before we 
got to Meran, our whole minds were in the scenery,—since then, 
the scenery has only been in our minds, and not always so much as 
that. Yet Meran was lovely. Ilow | enjoyed the evening walks 
there, by the rushing Passeyr, which, flowing out of Andrew 
Hlofer’s bleak valley, the rather dismal Passeyrthal, suddenly 
finds itself, as it enters the rich semi-Italian vale of the Adige, the 
very life and soul of a pretty Southern city, lapped in purple 
mountains which have, though with deeper colouring, a soft Irish 
tinge of beauty over them, and something about their saw-like out- 
line which reminded me of MacGilly Cuddy’s Reeks at Killarney 
magnified in scale. One evening we had a lovely sunset-gleam 
poured over the rugged Dolomite peaks far beyond Botzen; they 
shone out in the faint clear beauty of an amber distance long after 
the rich porphyry mountains between had turned almost black, 
and even at Meran itself the dusk was coming slowly on. ‘The 
Passeyr, not yet united with the Adige, rushed with a delicious 
sound at our feet ; here and there grand old castles gleamed out 
above the loaded vines, which are trained picturesquely over Hori- 
zontal trellis-work all down the valley; wild clouds drifted over 
some of the notches in the saw-edged mountains, while the out- 
lines of other notches glistened against the evening sky with all the 
prismatic colours ; the ‘I'yrolese women, trooping out from Meran, 
where they had been marketing, carefully took off their shoes and 
put them in their baskets as they trudged back to their country 
homes ; the vesper bell was ringing in the churches; altogether, 
the wide, soft valley was full of beauty and peace,—with that 
distant fringe of pale pink ruggednesss to remind us of grander 
worlds beyond. Greatly, too, I enjoyed ow shoppings in those 
picturesque arcades, ‘unter den Lauben,” where each shop has 
a stone bench facing it, just across the pavement, on which the 
women usually sit and work on warm days while they watch their 
shops,—of which the interiors often stretch so far back that you 
can sce people coming and going apparently in a remote distance 
at the end of a long perspective of rooms and passages, much as if 
you were looking at them with a reversed opera-glass. Here we 
spent a long morning, buying various funny little things, and 
covetivg more, which the apoplectic state of our portmanteau 
would not allow me even to ask for. Henry fitted himself with a 
Tyrolese blanket, for use in his many wet rides at home, the 
Tyrolese shopwoman deriving great amusement from the prospect 
of secivg him so enveloped, as she measured his head for the 


necessary aperture in the middle, which she was to cut and bind 
for him. When it came home he said she had made it what the 
Welshman called such a ‘‘ tamned tight squeeze” that there was 
no allowance made for his nose, and it had to go back to be made 
bigger. IL got a straw hat with a brim so enormously wide that 
the shadow it casts constantly causes unexpected ‘ obscurations ” 
and ‘‘eclipses” of terrestrial objects, and it is quite im- 


penile to see any prospect in it; but then I want it 
for gardening in, when one’s sogarde are downward fixed, 
on a small spot of earth, and a complete shelter from the 
sun is desirable. Whether it were quite worth while to add q 
new article to our luggage quite unpackable, and one, moreover, 
very difficult to remember, so that we generally have to send our 
| guide back for it when we are half up a rainy mountain, I am not 
quite sure. ‘Then we got Tyrolese hair-pins, and horn spoons with 
| all sorts of queer devices painted in the bowls,—for instance, chamois 
cocking their eyes disdainfully at sheepish-looking chamois- hunters, 
—Tyrolese ptarmigan feathers, and, oddest of all, a pretty white 
| bed-quilt, of all things in the world, which nearly did cause what 
| our local surgeon grandly terms ‘‘ extravasation in the veins” of our 
| already apoplectic portmanteau ; but I find that if I don’t make 
| Henry buy me useful things in my holiday, I hardly have another 
| chance all the year round. 1 ofte *n have to get another box on our 
| return to carry *‘ the adhesives,” as we call them, of our journey ; 
| for instance, I have been buying Appenzell curtains for my little 
| drawing- room only to-day, and do what I will, it must make a 
seventh package, for my portmanteau,—which we lox gave up all 
| idea of locking,—has now got to that bulging condition which ren 
ders the mere idea of locking it, one of the most violent paradox and 
humorous contradiction. Yet there is a specific flavour of extra en- 
| joyment, —perhaps like the taste for curacoa, there is something 
| artificial about it,—in the annexation of some fresh articles of home- 
use when the possibilities of packing have been apparently more 
| than exhausted, and yet you know in your heart you can finda 
place somehow, if only you can persuade your husband,—and 
Ilenry is an angel in that way,—to sit rather longer on the port- 
manteau and get rather hotter over the tug at it, than hitherto, 
I confess I seldom enjoyed a day’s shopping more than that day 
at Meran ** unter den Lauben.” 

And now I must begin what I may call a masterly summary 
of the remainder of our journey, for | know that even your kind- 
ness may be exhausted, and I am fast approaching the region of 
Mr. Cook and his ‘ personally-superintended’ tours. From Meran 
we ascended the valley of the Adige to Mals, catching one splendid 
glance of the mighty Orteler, whose dome and the peak above 
it both slightly incline, as if in homage, towards Italy, and of the 
vast ice-fields which reflect the sunset, as from a looking-glass, 
many miles to the north, often as far as the valley of the Inn, 
whence in former years we have gazed on it from Nauders. From 
Mals we struck off into the poverty-stricken, dreary Min 
sterthal, hardly yet pierced by any decent road, which con- 
nects Swiizerland with the ‘Tyrol, and leads out into the Mugadin 
(in the Grisons) at Zernetz. We were no sooner among the 
Swiss,—even though in this Miinsterthal it was amongst the 





hungriest and poorest, who, by their own accounts, scarcely 
ever see the face of the stranger who enriches so greatly the Swiss 
of Western Switzerland,—than we found the difference to our 
purse, paying three times as much at first for worse fare and worse 
accommodation. At Miinster we had to wait while a one-horse 
cart was literally built for us. Only two flat and cracked planks 
on four wheels were brought out, without any sides or seats, or 
apparent capacity for sides or seats at all. But first they lashed 
on sides and then a back, and then tied in a sort of throne, and at 
last made up a pretty tolerable cart, in which we managed to travel 
fairly enough, under the guidance of a Swiss charioteer, who en- 
‘tirely declined to believe in the war, asserting that his Government 
always had and diffused early telegraphic information of everything, 
—and there, certainly, were the wires, though the road on which 
we had to travel was the roughest of mountain tracks. Desolate 
indeed was that cart-journey in a pouring rain, over the Ofen, to 
the village, or rather hut, of that name where we made shift to 
sleep,—though I still remember with keen pleasure the barren 
valley, just below the summit of the pass, where a shepherd, with 
the regular shepherd’s crook, a large flock of sheep on his right 
hand, and of goats on his left, stood, quite stiffly,—ithey were the 
| only living creatures we had seen for miles,—asif he were standing 
for some mediaeval artist to sketch the scene for an illustration of 
the New ‘Testament; nor can | soon forget the turf roads, with 
low woods on either side, like the avenues of some neglected 
‘chase,’ by which we descended to Ofen, for here our driver told 
us that bears still harbour,—one he had, to his great horror, met 
himself, in this immediate neighbourhood, when driving alone and 
; unarmed on a return journey of this kind, but the creature instead 
of attacking him had walked slowly away when he shouted. 

From Zernetz we ascended the valley of the Iun to St. Moritz, 
under the care of a phlegmatic child-driver of twelve years old, who 
was greeted with congratulatory enthusiasm by all his friends in the 
villages of the Engadin,—for no doubt it was his first experiment 
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as independent driver,—but who caused me much anguish of mind 
as he descended the hills, from the extreme closeness with which 
his horse shaved the corners. esides, the drag was out of 
order, — he called in a sort of coroner’s jury at Ziiz to 
assist at a2 post-mortem examination on it,—and though I had 
fortunately slept through the worst descents, when I finally 
woke up, my anxieties were dreadful. It was all very well for the 
friends of the young hero to congratulate him on emerging into 
life as a driver, but why should ow costly lives furnish the 
materials for his training? In the town of St. Moritz,—we were 
going to Bad St. Moritz, half-a-mile further,—the infant actually 
held a /evce, or sort of court, on the pretext that the heavily-laden 
coaches in the street would not allow him to pass. Henry, who 
has almost every virtue but patience, got so impaticnt at last, and 
addressed the wee charioteer in such violent German, that one of 
the glittering ring of acquaintances around him kindly piloted our 
carriage past the crowded post-coaches for him, and the infant 
resumed his seat. At Bad St. Moritz we were more than welcome. 
The Queen of Wiirtemberg, the Grand Duchess of Baden, and all 
their suites, had left within the last forty-eight hours, recalled by 
telegraph to Germany. ‘The war had already made pacific vacan- 
cies in the crowded ranks of the St. Moritz bathers, and we were 
received, | may say, with distinction. Six waiters took each a 
package, and we were ushered to our room with all the ceremony 
of travellers who venture to travel in the teeth of a declaration of 
war. We found kind friends there, who made our days delightful in 
that most glorious of the Alpine valleys of the Grisons. ‘The place 
is too widely known now to need any description of mine. More 
various beauty it would be hard to find than in that valley, itself 
near 7,000 feet high, threaded by a chain of four lovely green 
lakes, and surrounded on both sides by towering peaks and ghostly 
glaciers. (Quiet, bonny Celerina, in a flood of evening light, lying 
beneath the gloomy and barren peak called the Piz Ot,—a peak 
which looks as if the mountain had been beheaded in ages long 
gone by, and a frowning pile from some other quarter of the globe 
transferred to its huge shoulders, for which it is quite too small, 
though in aspect so forbidding ;—the truly emerald lake of St. 
Moritz, with the lovely little Linnwa Borealis clustering thick 
upon its banks,—the Campfer Jake, less green and smaller, but 
very lovely, which nestles between the lake of St. Moritz and that 
of Silvaplana; while the fourth and largest of the quartet, the 
lake of Sils, at the foot of the grim glacier of Fex, completes the 
chain of lakes from which one branch of the Inn is fed ;—the rich 
and lovely Italian peep over the Maloja pass ;—the rugged heights 
of the Bernina, with those marvellous twin glaciers,—the beautiful 
Roseg, with its snow-white purity and its fair soft curves—and that 
frozen tempest, the savage Morderatsch,—all come back to me as 
pictures which I can never cease to enjoy, even though they grow 
dimmer with the growing years, ‘till memory cease to paint the 
past.” But L must not enlarge on ground so familiar. Grant me 
space for one more letter, and I will bring our wanderings to an end, 
with a few terse remarks to travellers of my own class, who, with- 
owt any particular desire for ‘roughing it,” yet love to escape from 
the well-worn tracks of the bloated tourist, like your obedient 


servant, AN ENGLISIWOMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 


BOOKS. 


TILE JACOBITE LAIRDS OF GASK. 
Tis is not a novel, as some might conjecture from its title ; on 
the contrary, it has what people enervated by much novel-reading 
may think the disadvantage of being true. ‘The Oliphants of 
Gask were an old Perthshire family, akin to the now extinct 
peerage of the same name, who suffered many things for their 
active support of the losing Stuart cause in the “45; and their his- 
tory in those times is now set forth from their own papers still 
preserved at Gask, the writings being generally allowed to speak 
for themselves. The memoir does not throw any particular light 
on any important matters of historic doubt, but it is decidedly 
worth reading, because it brings very clearly before us the men 
and the times, and represents faithfully the style and manner of 
what was done and said and thought by Jacobites of the worthicst 
type,—during the long years of foreign exile, as well as amid more 
active scenes, when the game was yet being played. Jacobitism 
lingered as long in this family asin any. ‘lhe second of these 
Jacobite lairds, who died in 172, is identified by the editor as 


the ‘well-known Perthshire gentleman” to whom George IL. 


; i The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. By T. L, Kington Oliphant. Published for the 
irampian Club. London: Griffin and Co. 








sent his compliments as Elector of Hanover. He was the father of 
Lady Nairne, the sweet singer to whom we oweso much for “ Auld 
Robin Gray” and other ballads, and who wrote Jacobite songs 
down to 1820. While reading these contemporary records of the "15 
and the "45, one cannot repress a feeling of wonder at finding these 
Lowland gentlemen, shrewd, capable men, with perfect honesty 
and chivalrous self-sacrifice devoting their entire energies to 
placing Charles Edward and his father on the throne of Great 
Britain. Their case is so different from that of the unreasoning 
unstable Highlanders, who saw little beyond each day’s fighting, 
and had never owed any practical allegiance to cither dynasty. 
Almost all our motives of action are highly composite. In this 
case there would be manifold ingredients. ‘Though the Union 
which James I. coveted a hundred years before had been legally 
completed in 1707, the nationalities north and south of 
the ‘I'weed were still two peoples; the sympathies of the 
Scotch had been rather with the Freneh than with the 
English, and there was still a soreness and jealousy against 
England. 1t was their own Royal family which had been trans- 
planted from Holyrood to St. James's, and thence twice rudely 
flung away. Moreover, the Lowland Scotchmen (the Highland tribes 
are, of course, out of the calculation entirely) had not tasted, as the 
English had, the unpleasant fruits of the instinct of misgovern- 
ment displayed by the Stuarts from the day when James VI. was 
promoted to be James I. ‘I'wice had the Stuart passed the bounds 
of national endurance, and yet all that while the people between 
Forth and Tweed, lying remote from the Imperial Court, and 
with their own separate Parliament, were beyond the reach of 
much that galled the English to the very quick. ‘The Scotch- 
man, had supplied, at the Englishman's instance, a family of 
Scotch kings to reign over Scotland and England together, and 
now, by some arrangement hatched up at London, the Scotch 
dynasty was thrust out and a German one installed. 

The Oliphants came pretty easily out of the "15, because, though 
other members were active enough, the then head of the family 
took no part in that rising. Laurence Oliphant, his eldest son, 
rode as lieutenant in the Perthshire squadron of horse, wader the 
Karl of Mar, and was in hiding for a short while after. ‘The 
family were yet to get badly scotched in the 45. Among the 
papers printed here is the rough draft of a Royal Proclamation 
never issued, addressed by James to his Scotch adherents upon his 
retreat to France. It is a dismal qui s‘excuse-s'decuse sort of 
document, and a great contrast to the declaration formally 
promulgated from Commercy in October, 1715. His only wish is 
and ever has been for their freedom and happiness; he would 
have come to them before, but for unlucky accidents. Ile was 
not discouraged by the “ dismall prospect” at his arrival, but 
affairs grew daily worse ; friends slow of declaring, the defeat at 
Preston, no succours, the sea-ports lost, the enemy well placed,— 
all convinced him there was no present hope. Ilis only aim then 
was to secure their lives, “ in such a manner as to be put again 
in a more favourable occasion.” His stay among them could only 
be their destruction; therefore he repassed the seas, leaving 
General Gordon in command, obliged by ‘‘ cruel necessity to 
leave them, but only to prosecute their welfare. Nothing but 
positive command prevented the Earl of Mar from staying to 
share their misfortunes, but “ his probity and experience make 
his presence absolutely necessary with me.” 

In 1719 the quondam Lieutenant of Perthshire horse married a 
daughter of the second Lord Nairne (another staunch Jacobite 
house), through whom his descendants might claim lineage with 
William the Silent. On his father’s death, in 1752, he became 
“Gask.” As a landlord, this sturdy and honourable gentleman 
seems to have been of rather an arbitrary turn, though, consider- 
ing the amount of feudalism in Scotland, perhaps not unusually so. 
About 1740, he had a difference with the parish of Gask respecting 
the appointment of a minister, he being bent on giving them one 
Mr. McLeish, and the parishioners not desiring the same ; on this 
the laird wrote that ‘*common sense must tell them that it is 
madness to oppose their master and disoblige him, when that 
minister whom the Earl of Kinowl and Cask are for settling will 
be placed here, whether they will or not.” They manage these 
things differently in Scotland now-a-days. It was an ill day for 
the family at Gask when its laird rammed Mr. McLeish down the 
throats of the congregation; a few years more and the minister 
wrought the retribution himself. In the “45 Gask and his son 
(another Laurence) were “out” among the foremost; the father 


| was hard-worked as deputy-governor and treasurer to the forces 


at Perth, and the son became one of the Prince’s aides-de-camp 
Some of his tenants not coming out as fast as he wished, the old laird, 
by way of forcing them to his will, actually laid an inhibition on their 
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crops, forbidding them to reap or feed their beasts with the dead-ripe 
grain. Here was feudalism indeed! Young Mr. Laurence was 
at Preston Pans and Falkirk, and describes Johnny Cope’s rout 
with his own pen. Immediately after the last-named engagement 
he was despatched into Edinburgh, ‘to get out surgeons and 
canse shut ye ports against straglers,” &c. ‘Then, while the father 
stayed North, providing the sinews of war by getting in taxes and 
customs and forwarding troops and cannon, the son marched to 
Derby with Charles Edward. Young Oliphant suffered all his 
life from the effects of the hardships endured on this march. 
Unfortunately he seems to have left scarcely any account 
of this part of the rebellion. Writers have speculated much 
on what would have been the upshot if the Prince’s army had 
pursued their march on London, in that December, 1745, instead 
of turning back at Derby. Lord Mahon, for instance, thinks the 
result would have been reversed; the Chevalier Johnstone, an 
eye-witness, seems to have thought differently. But speculation 
on what might have been is an endless task. If Henry Stuart had 
lived, Cromwell might have remained * guiltless of his country’s 
blood ;” and if Henry Cromwell had succeeded Oliver instead of 
tichard, there might never have been a Restoration in 1660, to 
lead to the Revolution of 1688. This volume is well-nigh silent 
as to the march into England, but the general impression which it 
gives us of the rising is of plenty of enthusiasm within a small 
circle and very little real strength. 

The slaughter among the Highlanders at Culloden is usually 
attributed to the Duke of Cumberland’s device of getting inside 
their targets by ordering his front rank to thrust bayonets diago- 
nally, instead of each man stabbing at the Highlander straight 
opposite him. But it seems from a MS. quoted here that the 
Highlanders had flung away their targets before the battle, to 
lighten their march. Still the Duke may have hit on the plan. As 
to the reliance to be placed on these undisciplined levies, with all 
their dash and hardihood, the editor observes that a victory was 
commonly as fatal as a defeat to a Celtic host, and quotes a 
remark made at the time by one competent to judge, that ‘‘ every 
man that knows the Highlanders might lay his accounts with their 
marching home after a scuffle.” They had not been burdened by 
obedience to Sovereigns of either dynasty, and can have cared but 
little for the ultimate object of the marching and fighting. 

After Culloden, the Oliphants, father and son, both having been 
attainted, lay in hiding up and down the Highlands, till at last, 
with a cargo of other refugees, they managed to get across to 
Gottenburg, whence they travelled by land to Paris. ‘Their exile 
endured for seventeen years, during which time the old laird jotted 
methodically in his diary all sorts of matters which struck him,— 
c.g. that in Sweden ‘the Ladys have their heads and hair much 
after the British way. When you'r introduced to them, they never 
salute you by giveing a Kiss,” and that at Toulouse he saw “ the 
Electrical Machine,” and ** a large Foul called the Assifrago, begote 
by a Sea-Eagle, and brought from Africa.” It seems that after the 
final disaster, he had been urged to attempt some illusory con- 
veyance of the estates, to preserve them if possible from the 
impending confiscation. But this he could not bring himself 
to do. He wrote to his wife : —‘t If I should be robbed of my all, 
U'll never give a lie under my hand. It, however, does not a 
little vex me that you and the girls should share in the misfortunes 
of the times.” ‘The estates were confiscated, and for a time the 
family were penniless; a plan, however, was carefully matured, by 
which a part was preserved to them. Some relations made a 
contract among themselves to buy (on secret trust for the family) 
at the Government sale. Their bidding was not opposed ; part 
of the purchase-money was raised by a resale of portions, and the 
rest was borrowed, to be liquidated by a sinking fund. For 
immediate subsistence there was nothing but the French “ gratifi- 
cations.” The French Court seems to have been liberal, but the 
exiles found themselves pinched, and Gask was not a man fond of 
asking. In 1748 he writes :—‘‘ My funds of subsisting I doubt will 
soon turn low; but rather than be in the least a burden 
to my Prince, I'll choose to half starve.” And a few months 
later, to one who had advised him to put forward his claims :— 
‘“* My going to dun and solicite for subsistence is quite cross to my 
complexion. If we have done nothing worth being considered or 
thought of, we should not be provided for; and if it’s belived we 
were of any service in our Master’s cause, I'l hope something 
may be done for us; but I'l be reduced very low before I use 
Importunitys.” 

Lady Gask, who remained to keep matters together in Perth- 
shire, was sorely annoyed by the course taken by Mr. McLeish. 
As soon as the Government soldiers appeared at Gask, this 
minister ‘‘ left off praying for the family in church,” insisted on 





cutting his peats in the Gask bogs, was impertinent to poor Lady 
Gask, and did all in his power to add to the family misfortunes, 
Of course, the house was soon searched by the troops. It was 
known to contain some colours taken at Preston Pans. Mr. 
McLeish was eagerly on the look-out for these, but a maid had 
stuffed them down the pump as the soldiers came in, and they 
remained undetected. 

The father and son retained all their lives their chivalrous 
devotion to the family whom they deemed their rightful Sovereigns, 
and they joined during their exile in a little plot designed to raise 
Charles Edward from the unhappy state of moody gloom into 
which he fell, and to induce him to declare himself a Protestant 
and marry a Protestant wife. Young Oliphant got snubbed by 
Lord Alford for his handling of that matter. Gask, however, 
obtained from the Prince an assurance that,—‘I shall live and 
die in the religion of the Church of England, which I have 
embraced.” At length,in the seventeenth year of their exile, the 
Oliphants began to think seriously of returning. The reasons for 
and against Gask’s going home again are set out in a terse, busi- 
ness-like manner, which has become scarcer in these days, when 
writing is cheaper and folks do not find so much occasion to weigh 
their words. Among the cons are :— 

“ Leaving his Superior [the Prince] when everybody scems to abandon 
him, and when he stands in need of Ifonest men to be near him.” 

“The danger of often being shagreen’d and his temper ruffled at finding 
his Planting, Dikes, Hedges, Enclosures, Gardens, and House in a 
decayed situation, and funds wanting to repair them.” 

“Living at home without enjoying y® Priviledges of a Nativo, or 
freedom of Sentiment, and in most of his affairs must act by others, and 
wait their motions.” 

“The Purchasers [the trustees who had secured the estate for him] 
perhaps differing with him in opinion about selling more land, a proper 
Settlement of the estate for their security, &c. He not altogether satis- 
fied with them, not being able easyly to help freating at their not 
manageing some Transactions better; which, on the other hand, would 
disgust him, as on the whole he is highly obliged to them, and no doubt 
they think so.” 

The pros carried the day ; the Oliphants came back. George 
III. was now king, and their countryman, Lord Bute, in power. 
‘They had lost much of their estate and position, but they suffered 
no further disturbance. ‘The old laird died in 1767, and from 
thence to 1792 young Laurence reigned in his stead. In 1769 he 
visited his prince, now ‘*king,” for the last time, at Rome; he found 
him not comfortably situated about religious matters, though well 
and well off in other respects, and once more renewed, but in vain, 
the old solicitation that Charles should take a Protestant wife. 
In the next generation the Oliphant politics softened down from 
high Jacobitism to high Toryism. ‘The grandson of the Lieu- 
tenant of Perthshire horse of the ’15 joined a regiment of Perth- 
shire horse under George III. But Lady Nairne, the poetess, 
kept alight the flame of Jacobitism even after the failure of James’ 
issue. In 1847 the Oliphant family of Gask became extinct in the 
male line. 

Like many other writers, Mr. Kington Oliphant is severe on the 
Duke of Cumberland. In 1746 the Duke was lauded to the skies ; 
taverns were named after him, church-bells were inscribed in com- 
memoration of his triumph ; then came a revulsion. Macaulay 
has explained how in their new found sympathy for the High- 
landers, a people hitherto unknown and almost mythical, ‘+ those 
very Londoners who, while the memory of Derby was still fresh, 
had thronged to hoot aud pelt the rebel prisoners, now fastened on 
the prince who had put down the rebellion the nickname of 
Butcher.” Mr. Kington Oliphant repeats from Brown’s //istory 
and Johnstone’s Memoirs the charge against the Duke that, the 
rebels having released their prisoners on parole of not bearing 
arms against Charles Edward again, the Duke ordered the officers 
to rejoin their regiments on pain of being cashiered. Brown and 
Johnstone are such biassed writers that we should hesitate 
to call names on the strength of their innuendoes. But 
assuming that the Duke did command those officers to resume 
service on pain of losing their commissions, that does not suffice to 
support the accusation. Charles Edward’s followers were never 
recognized by the Imperial Government as belligerents, or as any 
other than rebels in arms. If a hundred and twenty years ago a 
commander-in-chief refused to recognize a parole so passed by his 
officers to rebels in arms, that is not enough to fasten on him such 
epithets as “infamy,” ‘* meanness,” and * blackest stain that 
ever sullied the honour of the British Army.” The Duke certainly 
behaved well enough to the unfortunate ladies who were left alone 
at Gask just before Culloden ; there being a suspicion that one of 
his officers had demanded and taken money from the ladies, the Duke 
was at some trouble to insist on a sifting of the matter, aud the charge 
being substantiated, the officer was promptly court-martialed and 
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broke. We do not undertake to be Cumberland’s apologists; we are 
only anxious that he should get justice, and all the more so, because 
he is a character whom it is fashionable to use rather scurvily. 
Charles Edward is not an exalted character, but the picturesque 
hardships which he underwent have earned for him a large amount 
of sentimental sympathy where his conqueror gets only hard 
measure,—very hard indeed, and not just, from Mr. Kington 
Oliphant. However, we can excuse a man for imbibing a bias 
from the suffering of his own immediate ancestors, and all con- 
sidered, Mr. Kington Oliphant writes very fairly and impartially. 
Without wearying the reader with matters of merely personal 
interest, he has made a very interesting selection from the 
Oliphant papers, and his own part of the narrative is written 
tersely and happily, and with a thorough knowledge of the 


history of the period. 





ESTHER HILL’S SECRET.* 
Tue secret which is thus frankly proclaimed on the title-page is 
kept with great success till the third volume is reached, and 
though the reader begins to guess from an early stage, he is never 
certain that he is on the right track. We must say that in this 
respect the book is far too tantalizing. Nothing but a stern sense 
of duty restrained us from looking on to see what was the mystery, 
and even when we found that we had guessed right, we wondered 
at our own self-denial. ‘Tc be sure, on second thoughts, we felt 
bound to admit that Miss Craik had given us a good many broad 
hints throughout the second volume, but with the secret wholly 
at her command she might have done more than this without 
betraying it. There is not so much art required where one person 
is the depositary of a secret as where it lies between several 
people, and where the business of the story is to reveal it 
gradually by bringing them all together. We have, then, a 
fair field for the exercise of our ingenuity, and if we do 


not guess right, that is either our own fault, or is a tribute to | 


the skill of the novelist. With the present novel all our guesses 
are at random. Miss Craik and Esther Hill know the secret, and 
they will tell it when they choose, but they can also make it what 
they choose. Nothing would be easier than for them to turn 
round upon us after they had Jed us to one conclusion, and put us 
off with something wholly different. 
Craik of having changed her front after the first fire. Indeed, we 
must admit that she is highly consistent in her workmanship, and 
that the development of Esther Hill’scharacterfrom her first appear- 
anceas astranger to her final adoption by the Dunstan family is true 
both toart and nature. But this does not remove our objection to the 


kind of mystery chosen for the novel. ‘The process Miss Craik | 


has adopted reminds us too much of the trick sometimes played 
on children when they wish to be taken into confidence. ‘* Can 
you keep a secret ?” they are asked, and of course they reply with 
an eager affirmative. ‘Then so can I,” rejoins their faithless 
friend. We can imagine Miss Craik saying this to her readers 
during the whole course of her first two volumes, and what is 
more, we intend to say it to our readers till we have reached the 
end of this review. 

The remarkable slightuess of Miss Craik’s materials makes these 
volumes on a retrospect seem spun out, and the end is hurried so 
as to bear no proportion to the rest of the story. Here, again, 
the secret is to blame. We are kept in suspense so long that the 
effect of the secret being told has to be slurred over. Yet while 
we are reading the story the charm of Miss Craik’s workmanship 
blinds us to these faults. We are impatient to get to the end, 
we are tantalized by the hints thrown out, we feel that 
the delay is too great, and yet we are glad to linger. The gradual 
growth of intimacy between Esther Hill and her only neighbours, 


We do not accuse Miss | 


and she is justly punished by the somewhat laboured tame- 
ness into which she falls when she ought to be most ani- 
mated. But Miss Craik succeeds best in the quiet develop- 
ment of character by means of almost imperceptible incidents. 
It is difficult to say what are the events of the early part 
of the novel. A shower of rain, a snowstorm, an attack of 
scarlatina, an acceptance or refusal of luncheon or more prolonged 
hospitality, the writing of a letter, and the regulating of a watch 
are enough to set all the springs in motion. ‘The characters grow 
upon us much as they do in life, feeling rather shy of us at first, 
then coming to know more of us, and in turn confiding to us more 
of themselves. Esther Hill's reserve is maintained quite as much 
towards the reader as towards the Dunstan family, and Gabrielle 
Dunstan treats us first to some timid skirmishing as a sort of 
prelude to flirtation, and then captivates us altogether. While 
this continues, we look upon the haunting secret as something un- 
comfortable which must come to light sooner or later, and which, 
however exciting it may be, will not make amends for disturbing 
our pleasant intimacy. Much the same view is entertained by 
the Dunstan family, although the members of it have made up 
their minds too easily that there is nothing so very terrible in the 
mystery. Miss Craik probably wishes us to gauge the attractions 
of Esther Hill by the slight effect her story produces on those 
with whom she has come in contact. She is evidently borne down 
by some crushing weight, yet her friends make light of it, and 
seek all kinds of solutions which are only consistent with her being 
the injured party. Afterwards, too, when she has told her story 
to Guy Dunstan, and it has been fully explained to him that facts 
were strongly against her, he at once decides against the facts. 
We are going to keep the secret, and therefore we will not call 
Miss Craik’s attention to the particular facts which are almost too 
hard to get over. All we will say is that some of them would have 
weighed with us very strongly, and if we accept Miss Craik’s 
assurance that they were fallacious, it is because we have not the 
dreadful responsibility of deciding. 

So much for Esther Hill herself. She is, on the whole, a pain- 
ful object to contemplate. Ice at the first, thawing gradually, and 
freezing again, then thawing genially until suddenly struck by 
the very influence which should melt her altogether, and which 
petrifies her instead, she is so bound up in her miserable secret 
that we are as much afraid as she is of betraying it. ‘The con- 
trast between her and the other characters throws her into still 
stronger relief. Gabrielle Dunstan, pretty, wayward little flirt, 
petted by everybody because she teases everybody, and teasing 
everybody because teasing is the law of her nature,—pressing her 
cheek against the lips that kiss her in a pretty, fondling way, that 
| makes readers feel the insufficiency of description, is the most com- 
| plete foil to the drear, desolate Esther. Guy Dunstan, Gabrielle’s 
uncle, cannot be so easily characterized, but he gives the novel an air 
of cheerful heartiness, manly frankness, and vigour. ‘There is nothing 
very new about him, nor, indeed, if we analyze them minutely, about 
any of the characters. But Miss Craik has the art to conceal this 
radical defect by the multitude of little details on which she con- 
centrates our attention. ‘The absence of striking events and of 
strong lines of character prevents us from tracing resemblances 
which might otherwise have been apparent, and the touches added 
one after another, while the figures are still in repose, soften away 
the too distinctive sharpness of outline. We cannot help thinking 
that in this Miss Craik is not doing herself full justice. For one 
moment, and one only, she gives us an insight into the hearts of 
her two chief characters lit up by flashes of wild emotion. ‘The 
scene which precedes the great event of the story, the scene in 
; which Guy Dunstan tells his love, and Esther Hill sobs out 
'that her past separates them, has in it many of the most 
| vivid dramatic passages, and leads us to expect still more from the 








the attempts to do her a kindness leading slowly to friendship, the | ; ‘ ; 
thawing of her reserve during two or three hours of the day and _ tellingof the secret. But then Miss Craik subsides again, and the 


its resumption at other times, the effect of Guy Dunstan's coming | secret, instead of bursting from an overladen heart, oozes out 
and the desire on the part of Esther Hill to return to her former | in a studied letter. ‘The opportunity which is thus taken for 
estrangement, the way in which this is defeated and a formal kind | throwing further light on Esther Hill’s character, and for showing 
of business relationship grows up between her and Guy Dunstan, | us how the innermost beats of her heart were in unison with the 
prepare us for what is to come. We do not betray any secret | sadness of her exterior, is not to be despised. Miss Craik has 
when we say that Guy Dunstan is in love with Esther Hill, for | made good use of the letter. But she has lost a far higher oppor- 
every novel-reader knows that it is impossible for a man and | tunity,—that of gathering up all her scattered hints, all the fears 


woman to be brought together in a work of fiction without faliing , and all the reluctance of her heroine, into one supreme dramatic 


in love some time or other. But Guy Dunstan’s declaration leads effect, and making the secret which has tantalized us so long a 


to the secret being told, and then comes the catastrophe. ‘The living reality. Instead of that, the letter leaves us numb and cold. 
description of what follows after this is not in Miss Craik’s| We are filled for a time with unpleasant doubts, not so much 
She has almost wilfully shirked her finest | about the heroine herself, as about the treatment she was likely to 


happiest manner. 
have received in reality. What we mean must be self-evident to 


opportunity of dramatic effect in the telling of her secret, 





* Esther Iill’s Secret. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols, London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1370. 


ames a — | Miss Craik, and we cannot make it any clearer without trenching 


| on the secret. 
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To sum up what we have been intending to say, rather than 
what we have said, Esther Jill's Secret has genuine interest, 
though that is sometimes too painful, at other times too slender. 
A few highly-finished characters support what can hardly be called 
a plot, but has all the attractions of mystery and concealment. All 
who take up the book will read it to the end, and will think the 
end unworthy of the first two volumes, so that possibly the general 
verdict will be that the story would have been better without the 
secret, and yet it is the secret which gives all its interest to the 
story. Right or wrong, this would be ne to Not Proven. 


FLINT CHIPS.* 

PreE-HISTORIC, or rather non-historic, archaeology has had many 
difficulties to contend with, but it is in a fair way to surmount 
them all. For a long while its materials were either scanty or 
suspicious, though its conclusions were large and dogmatic. No 
sooner was it shown that the arrow-heads, celts, and curiously- 
worked stones preserved in many a museum might be made to 
tell an intelligible and connected story, than these venerable 
though somewhat dowdy curiosities became the starting-point for 
the wildest hypotheses. It seemed to be taken for granted that 
this branch of archxology required but little learning or scientific 
accuracy of thought. A few earnest workers, however, went on 
collecting, comparing, and reasoning, but their labours, even 
where known, were often discredited. ‘This result was due to the 
prevalence of fraud and forgery, and to the unfortunate impression 
produced by the rash conclusions of spurious arch dlogists, a fungoid 
growth which the study of obscure antiquities has developed to an 
extraordinary extent. But at length, owing in great measure to 
the labours of a goodly band of really philosophic workers, Eng- 
lish and Continental, prehistoric archeology is being rapidly con- 
solidated into a satisfactory structure. One of the most important 
recent steps in this direction was the foundation of the Blackmore 
Museum at Salisbury, another the production of a descriptive 

catalogue of its contents. ‘co this catalogue we now wish to direct 
the attention of our readers. 

Flint Chips, though a volume of 600 pages, refers almost exclu- 
sively to the Stone periods, and to the stone objects in the Blackmore 
Museum ; a second book relating to the Bronze period, and to the 
articles of ‘*modern savagery,” will complete the undertaking. 
The mode of treating his subject which our author adopts renders 
his volume a great deal more useful as well as more interesting 
than a mere catalogue. Mr. Stevens duly enumerates and describes 
the specimens, but he provides his readers in addition with a 
series of most instructive essays. So, for instance, the list 
of mammalian remains found associated with works of man is 
prefaced by a well-composed picture of the fauna of the Drift 
period. Again, before the individual specimens belonging to the 
later Stone age are enumerated, a chapter on the methods of 
drilling stone is given. In a similarly readable manner very full 
information is furnished us concerning lake-dwellings, shell- 
mounds, the ancient cultivation of maize, the use of tobacco, the 
animal-mounds of Wisconsin, and the tumuli of the Old World. 
From some of the chapters on these subjects we shall glean a few 
paragraphs, to show by samples tle high quality and varied interest 
of Mr. Stevens’ book. 

A strange sceve is opened to 
account of the mammals of the Drift. During that period our 
English Downs were the home of herds of reindeer, of shagey- 
maned bisons, and of a race of small and hardy horses, not unlike 
the ponies of Exmoor, ‘The mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
lemming, and the musk sheep, animals peculiarly adapted for exist- 
ence in an Arctic clime, were then living in this country, while 
sheltering in the caverns or prowling in the forests were hy znas, 
bears, and a species of lion larger than any of those now found in 
Asia or Africa. Many of these animals must have been extremely 
abundant, evidence of the existence of more than two hundred 
individuals of the hyena having been obtained from the Kirkdale 
cave alone. Mammoth remains, too, have been frequently dis- 
interred in nearly all parts of England; still persons have not been 
wanting who ventured to attribute all these to the ove elephant 
imported by Cze:ar (p. 21). 


our view in Dr. Blackmore’s 






study of organic remains often affords. ‘The second cervical 
vertebra, or avis, as it is named, of a bison, in the Blackmore col- 
lection shows necrosis of a small part of the body of the vertebra, 
an injury which was most probably produced by a violent shock 
to the animal in using its horns in a tilting-match with a brother 
bison, and which resulted in its death. In France more especially 


* Flint Chips, By E. T. ‘Stevens, 


London: Bell aud Daldy. 1870. 
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We may here cite an instance of the | 
unexpected glimpses into the life of the past which the minute | 





a kind of evidence has been obtained from the animal remains 
| of caves and rock-shelters which is of the deepest interest and 
: importance, for it proves the contemporaneity of man with many 
| animals now extinct. Rude outlines of the mammoth cave-bear 
and of man himself have been found traced upon pieces of mam- 
moth ivory or fragments of reindeer antlers; attempts at scalp- 
| tural figures have also been discovered. We trust that the evi- 
| dences of cannibalism which some of the caves of France and 
Scotland seem to furnish will be explained away; still we fear 
that human bones carefully split for the extraction of the marrow 
show that the cave-dwellers’ longing for marrow knew no bounds, 

The remarkable pit-dwellings at Highfield, near Salisbury, are 
described (p. 57) as dome-shaped excavations in the chalk, possess- 
ing a strong resemblance to many pits existing iu various parts of 
England and France. Pit-dwellings vary a good deal in size, 
some being five feet, others fourteen in diameter. Sometimes they are 
solitary, sometimes in groups, with under-ground communications. 
The circular form of these pits reminds one at once of the 
form always used by savages. The lodges and huts of many 
tribes both of North-American Indians and of the South-African 
races are round, and often sunk, partially at least, in the ground. 
All the earliest habitations of prehistoric times have been observed 
to be in like manner either circular or oval. Unfortunately for 
the credit of archeology, numerous temporary shelters and 
cooking-places excavated on exposed hills and moors in this 
country have been set down as pit-dwellings of ancient date, 
when they were in reality the temporary contrivances of en- 
camping soldiers at no very remote historic period. As a rule, 
nothing is found in them but a fire-marked stone, a little wood 
charcoal, some burnt seeds, a button or two, and a good deal of 
dirt. ad they been houses long inhabited, they would have 
furnished, as those of Hightield aud other localities have, a less 
meagre catalogue of remains. Genuine pit-dwellings belong to 
what is called the neolithic period, and show both by their con- 
struction and contents a decided advance upon the civilization of 
the paleolithic or cave period. 

We turn now for a moment to the consideration of an ancient 
method of cooking of which early dwellings afford evidence, and 
which the customs of some modern savages serve to illustrate. ‘This 
plan is called ‘‘stone-boiling” (p. 50). A hole is dug in the 
earth, dry wood is placed in it, and on that a number of stones. 
When the stones become red-hot the unconsumed fuel is removed, 
wet, green leaves placed upon the stones, aud upon the leaves the 
food to be cooked. More leaves are placed on the food, and a mat 
over all. ‘Then some water is poured on the mat, and finally earth 
as an outside coating; thus the food is cooked by a combined 
baking and steaming process. But a simpler method of stone- 
boiling than this of the New Zealanders, was probably practised 
by the pit-dwellers. Stones made red-hot in the fire were thrown 
one after another into a vessel of water containing the food to be 
cooked. ‘Lhis is the plan still adopted by certain North-American 
Indians, and traces of it still survive even on the continent of 
Europe. One less pleasing use of stone-boiliug is also described 
in Pint Chips. Some Ecuador Indians prepare their idol human 
heads by introducing a hot stone into the prepared head from 
which the skull has been removed; drying proceeds regularly, and 
a miniature head, preserving all the features, is the disagreeable 





result. 

As stone implements form the chief object of the Blackmore 
collection, so the description of the modes of working them, their 
various uses, and their peculiarities of shape and material occupy 
a very considerable proportion of Mr. Stevens’ volume. We can- 
not pretend to give anything like a satisfactory account of our 
author's treatment of this part of his subject, yet we hope to be able 
to select from his pages ample proofs of the fact that a remarkable 
amount of human interest attaches itself to the worked stones which 
have strayed down to us from remote But we must here 
guard our readers against a common fallacy. ‘The Stone age is 
often spoken of as a definite period, sharply defined both in time 
Such statements are not borne out by the study of the 
‘The stone age of one country 
; indeed, 








epochs. 


and space. 
| contents of the Blackmore Museum. 
| need on no account be contemporary with that of another 
the Stone age lingers still in some parts of the world of to-day. 
Ifad this not been so, the stone remains of remote times, often the 
| solitary records of past races, would have been far more diflicult 
| to interpret. ‘The modern uses of tools of stone, shell, born, 
| and bone in many parts of the globe have enabled archxo- 
| logists to classify numerous obscure objects, as adzes, hammers, 
| knives, scrapers, net-sinkers, &e. We indeed approach the 
|study of many of these weapons and instruments under 
| peculiar disadvantages. Doubtless, many of the stone tools 
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were fixed in wooden handles, which have long since perished. | of spear-heads, and so on. ‘his peculiarity has not yet been 
Evidence that such was the case is afforded not only by the shape | satisfactorily explained. ‘The pipes just mentioned are well re- 
and markings of the objects themselves, but by modern examples | presented in the Salisbury series. Very faithful engravings of 
of hafting adopted in the mounting of similar tools. The exact | the most characteristic amongst them will be found on pp. 423 to 
uses of many ancient stone implements remain, however, at pre- | 436. They are worked out of four different rock or mineral 
gent undiscovered; we only know that they are human handiwork, | materials, none of them having been moulded or fashioned by 
and that they have such strong family likenesses that arrangement | pressure nor hardened by subsequent baking. In fact they are 
in groups is quite easy. Here we stop to point out the chief | not pottery, though as such they are described by Sir J. Lubbock 
methods of classifying ancient implements of stone. The main |in his Prehistoric Man. Great skill has been shown in working 
bases of arrangement are form and finish. ‘The unrubbed and un- | the native materials into pipes, particularly in the case of those 
polished specimens are, as a rule, older than the rubbed and | which have been made out of a peculiarly hard kind of slate, 
polished ones. Full details on this point, and on the varieties of | sort of whetstone. The various specimens of pipes, though ex- 
form in flint implements; as to how they were flaked into shape, | hibiting considerable diversity in their ornamental details, are all 
usually by percussion, sometimes by pressure as well; all this, and | formed on the same type of construction. The bowl of the pipe 
much more, will be found in Mr. Stevens’ volume. Especially in- | is situated on the middle of a curved, broad, and flattened 
teresting are the notes on the efficiency of the flint implements in ex- | piece, the extremities only of which touch the surface on 
ecuting the work for which it is presumed they were fashioned(p.68); | which the pipe is placed. Through the middle of this broad 
on the exquisite workmanship of some of the stemmed flint arrow- | stem a fine hole was drilled, by means of which the smoke 
heads from Ireland (p. 85); on the primitive methods of drilling | was drawn from the central bowl. The chief artistic effort was 
stone (p. 96); and on the general distribution throughout the world of | reserved for the bowl, It usually represented an animal so placed 
stone implements (p. 112). In point of fact, this last subject | as to face the smoker. ‘These animals, whether frogs (p. 423), 
: * oe Wn P . Ia: ‘ an . 

introduces a difficulty. ‘The vast quantity of stone implements | birds (pp. 424 to 427), squirrels, beavers, seals, and sea-cows 
real or reputed has induced many persons to regard it as impossi- | (pp. 428, 429), cats, bears, or wolves, are sculptured with singular 
ble that they can be all human work. ‘The still existent gun-flint | force and fidelity. Only a few representations of the human face 
works, to which we recently alluded in the Spectator, offer proofs | occur, aud these are not very successful. 

of various kinds as to the authenticity of the ancient specimens. We must pass by without notice the remaining chapters of J*/int 
Besides the vast quantity of flint flakes thrown off by the hammer | Chips. Abundant and trustworthy information concerning the 
in breaking up and fashioning a native mass of flint, there are num- | tumuli of the Old World, tolmens and menhirs, and scores of 
bers of abortive attempts and numbers of nearly finished pieces | other matters of cognate interest, is afforded by this catalogue of 
broken on the eve of completion. ‘The modern productions and the | a collection of prehistoric remains which is inferior to none in 
modern waste-heaps of the workers in flint render perfectly intelligi- | the world. It is a happy circumstance for the beautiful city of 
ble those of prehistoric times. Let us, for illustration, suppose for a | Salisbury, that it should be able to reckon amongst its townsmen 
moment an excavation made 1,000 years hence, on the site of the | so enlighteued aud generous a benefactor as the founder of the 
industrious town of Whitby. A doubt might easily arise as to | Blackmore Museum, and so able and indefatigable an expositor 
whether the millions of fragments of jet there found were of arti- | of those remains of prehistoric times which it possesses, as the 
ficial origin. But we know that 1,200 workmen are engaged year | curator of the collection and the author of this book. 

after year in fashioning this mineral into ornaments, just as the 
Romans 1,5 uy years ago worked the Kimmeridge shale about the DR. SYLVESTER ON THE LAWS OF VERSE “ 
Dorsetshire coast, and left abundant evidence of their manufac- ices Gite ena waht Medien m dail : 

tories in those waste cores of this material which have been | ~ 105" WHO Save never overcome a certain repugnance at the 
: first approaches to mathematics are apt to suppose that the whole 
ignorantly termed coal-money. eis te 1 stical 5 Gat dies chad din bn eee 

We have no space to do more than refer to the compact and sip. Aaeg ef sp hp oe woe Poses eae sree Rage - —_ » 
most interesting account (p. 119) of the Swiss and Italian lake- is only at Che cost of aneriiicing the imaginative powers. These 

5 * . " ” - "7 > sve) re i ‘ p 2 rie: i 
dwellings, with the curious evidence of the mode of life of their who have seen oven Ghuly end afer oe the gieries of Ge higher 
inhabitants which has been brought to light of late years. Nor geometry, who have handled ever so little the weapons with which 

aa “ ; : its ¢ ests are made, know full well that the ve ye 
can we linger amongst the shell-mounds of Denmark (p. 193), or ae ia a geen’ Nowhere F ose ows hae re tg 
. . . . 4 Ff . - B 3 re 2e 3 
the ancient and weird animal forms represented in the pottery mms ~4 insicht that sei : é 1 bind a he hi 4 i 
of Peru (p. 269), or the gold images from the Huacas of Chiriqui aes Re See SENS OS St eee wee een 
(p. 281) Ther x is, however, = most interesting chapter on to to be wide asunder ; nowhere is there fuller scope or richer reward 

. 281). e is, ever, ¢ eres apte - : mtesrnaternn= ant 
bacco (p. 315), which will probably commend itself to some of our inthe Sight f ateeeni dung Gaguaies. She — cate 
readers, and will serve to introduce a brief notice of one of the and eyumetny which give anor to mattis ane postey ave . the life 
aan Pa aie uaa diemetnliahs wiiies: oh aniiiiaaien Ox. thes and groundwork of mathematical science and become articulate in 

8 , “ ° . ss . . . 

P r , its language. Every mathematician who is a true master in his craft 
Blackmore collection, namely, the pipes from the Ohio burial- as hi £ the Saif sail ics seal W 
mounds. Ilowever ancient the custom of smoking some weeds, if —_ at “pe ee dag amie ange te abgpeal. palabra “ 
iil 00 ten dea detent Rides Gieees: Oi dts tna appear that t en do not find it strange, then, that a leading mathematician should 

0 e weed,” may have been, it doe appear that tobacco |. Ree, ae : : 

- give p: is leisure considering the laws of verse; nor a 
was introduced into Europe until about 1560. We are told that | Btve pa a prolieg-eiglbas gupres, kyyehgentmbage~ bees 
Fairholt ¢ iders the traditi f the Greck Church that Noal | we surprised that the result is signally at variance with vulgar 

airholt ‘* considers the tradition of the Greek Church that Noah : . 

errors as to the character of the mathematical mind. It cannot 
was intoxicated by tob: ave sprung from the brain ¢ eae ; : : ' 
cpdlognssce “0 wd ae et —. es y re « be said, indeed, that Dr. Sylvester's tract is easy reading. But 
“J 2 : 3 ao . > - aco ape aa 2 hs 
rntoh, cerecleeseiating te SS singilar Pha’ he Wore (aetee BP | tne difficulties are such as to remind us of Jean Paul rather than 
pears to have been the native Haytian name for the pipe used in  Kacid. The reader's task is not to constenin the attention to 
: aerige . gee of Euclid. » reader's tas sonstré 2 atte 
smoking the plant, which itself was termed mahi: We will now , : ‘ i : 
flied Gn: aki pamborrs Ohio mounds and to the Okie pipes a narrow line of reasoning, but to keep pace with the excursions of 
ark: 3 1 S, 
merely mentioning in passing that numerous subjects relating to 
ancient North America will be found ably handled iu the sections 
evoted to maize and mealing-stones, Aztec mosaic work, and the 
devoted t d ling-st , Azt k, and the 
pottery of Mexico. 

The Ohio mounds seem to have been places of sacrifice and 
worship rather than of sepulture. ‘The sacrifices offered may in- 
deed have formed part of the burial-rites, but though evidences of | 

I ’ o 
cremation are distinct, interments are rare, and occur in mounds 
destitute of the altars and other objects, probably offerings, which 
characterize most of these earth-works. 

In shape the Ohio mounds resemble some of our round barrows 














an exuberant fancy. 
The thesis which Dr. Sj sylvester illustrates is stated by him in 


| these words :— 


«* The technical or material part of versification (the art of rhythmical 
composition), like that of any other of the fine arts, is capable of being 
reduced to rules and referred to tixed principles.” 








'If this were intended as a statement preparing the way for a 
| formal exposition, it might be open to the charge of looking too 
like a truism. But it is immediately explained that the writer's 
intention is not ** to lay down a systematic body of doctrine on the 
art of versification, but merely to indicate in the way of cursory 
and tumuli, but are occasionally on a very large scale. In | comment, chietly contained in notes to the text, the existence of 
** Mound City,” on the left bank of the Scioto river, Ross county, | such ” doctrine, and the possibility of spaced “¢ pti hons 05 
Ohio, there are twenty-three mounds, the group being surrounded | <otnite organic form.” And it soon appears that the doctrine 
by a bank three or four feet high. One most singular point here coutemplated is not identical with the ordinary rules of 
discovered in relation to the contents of the so-called altar- | Ptosody, but of a hi, nigher grade; for the laws of rhythm with 











mounds was the occurrence of vast numbers of one sort of object in | « ype panes of Verse: or, Principles of Versification eremplitied in Metrical Transta- 
> > | tions; lo peter with an Av _ dk print of the Inauzural Presidential Address to the 
particular mounds, In one would be found two hundred pipes, ee eT eS taak oa! Rak Lenten at Bor, tg 0.2 


in another numerous fragments of lead ore, in a third a collection | sylvester, LLD, ERS. L mon: Longmans, 1570 
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which it deals supply the reason not only of those rules, but 
of the more subtle forms of harmony which, though little 
observed by the reader, are all-important in animating the 
poet’s verse, and without which the most correct number and 
measure avail nothing. As Dr. Sylvester well says, there is a 
certain ** coherence, compactness, and ring of true metal, without 
which no versification deserves the name of poetry.” One principal 
requisite for this end is a continuity of sound ‘founded on the 
physical fact of the permanence of the auditory impressions.” ‘The 
leading sounds of a word dwell in the sense for a perceptible time 
after they have been uttered, and the effect of the sounds actually 
heard at any instant is determined by their relation to those which 
have gone before; in Dr. Sylvester's words, ‘‘the car is a great 
integrator.” ‘Thus by the gradation of allied vowel-sounds and 
well-timed repetition of one or two predominant consonants, a long 
passage may be bound together, and be male to give the hearer a 
sense of unity and completeness. 

The fact, once stated, seems almost too obvious to insist on, and 
it is only strange that so little has been done towards examining 
the operation in regard to articulate language of a principle long 
ago fully recognized in music. It has been left, however, for Dr. 
Sylvester to call distinct attention to the importance and definite- 
ness of the law of continuity in this application. The law mani- 
fests itself chiefly in two ways: in the junction of successive words, 
which Dr. Sylvester calls anastomosis, the casy and natural transi- 
tion from one word to the next depending on the due adjustment 
of final and initial sounds; and in the consistency given to a group 
of words by a leading sound or class of sounds, to which the name 
phonetic syzygy is given. 

“Without phonetic syzygy rhythmical composition is no more like 

verse than shoddy is like cloth; it is this which gives the fibre and 
texture to vorsification, and explains the success of generally-accepted 
quotations, proverbial sayings, and happy repartees. Sounds must be 
regularly introduced and carried out of the verse-canvas; suspended, 
prepared, recalled, played with, as it were, before finally let go, concen- 
trated, diffused, crossed, perplexed, and interlaced.... . Anastomosis 
gives asort of rectilinear fibre to tho web of verse in one direction, 
syzygy curvilinear threads of connection (or say, lines of force) in the 
transverse direction.” 
Such is the description given by Dr. Sylvester in one of the most 
characteristic and interesting of his notes (p. 46). Definition or 
demonstration, as has already been mentioned, there is none. The 
nucleus of the whole tract is a version of ILorace’s well-known ode 
to Mecenas (book iii., 29), and the present form of the work is 
thus explained in the preface :— 

“ The subject has grown upon me in passing through the press; and 
the book has been built up in a most unforeseen and unpremeditated 
manner, which I state in order to account for the numerous dislocations, 
ill-fittings, gaps, and other irregularities of structure, as well as occa- 
sional repetitions, which I must beg the courteous reader to overlook or 
excuse. In fact, the work may be truly said to have been born, cradled, 
and nurtured in the Press, nay, often to have fallen asleep there, to 
awake like a baby refreshed, hungry and calling for more. I began 
with a single fly-leaf containing a translation of Zyrrhena Regum, for 
distribution among the audience at the Penny Reading where I was to 
recite the ode. This, doubled subsequently into a half-sheet, aug- 
mented with notes, assimilating to itself fresh matter, and leading me 
off into unintended analyses and discussions, has grown up by successive 
stages and additions into its present form, the simulacrum of a full- 
fledged book,—to the surprise of no one so much as that of the originator 
of its being.” 

The translation itself aims at an unusually close and scrupulous 
adherence to the original. We are told that it has on several 
occasions been found effective in recitation, so that it comes to us 
with a certificate of possessing one main requisite of a translation, 
the power of giving pleasure to English ears as a piece of English 
composition. And an ocular comparison of it with the Latin text 
shows that the translator's success in reproducing the artistic 
effect as well as the sense is very remarkable. ‘This success is the 
product of a deliberate application by Dr. Sylvester of the prin- 
ciples of versification spoken of in his preface and notes. An earlier 
version of the same ode, with which most translators would have 
been content enough, is printed elsewhere in this volume. ‘The 
author was not satisfied with this, was led to reconsider and 
analyze his method, and has recast the piece in a more exact form. | 
The result is such as to constitute strong evideuce in favour of the 
doctrine of ‘* phonetic syzygy ” in its main substance, whatever 
may be thought of the divisions and refinements into which Dr. 
Sylvester seems disposed to press it. We give the conclusion of 
the ode, which is in our opinion entitled to rank among the best 
efforts of English translators from the Latin :— 


‘* Fortune at work with savage glee 
On mocking game, remorseless bent, 
Shifts her light favours, now to me, 
To another now, beneficent. 





“TI greet her stay: but if anew 
She shakes swilt wings, her gifts abjure, 
And wrapped in my own virtue woo 
Poverty, portionless but pure. 
“Not mine, if straining topmasts roar 
"Neath Afric’s storms, with piteous prayers 
Or bargaining vows each god to implore, 
Lest Cyprus’ or fine Tyrian wares 
“‘ Add treasure to the ravening seas! 
Me then, upborne on pair-oared craft, 
Shall twin-lit Pollux and the breeze, 
Safe through the tossed /Ezean, waft.” 
Nothing could be better than the second of these stanzas. The 
ouly thing we do not quite like is the hitch in the verse, as it 
seems to us, made by “bargaining vows” in the eleventh line ; 
but Dr. Sylvester is probably ready to justify it. 

Several miscellaneous translations and other pieces are sub- 
joined, apparently rather at random. For the purpose of exem- 
plifying syzygetic principles, it would have been better to exhibit 
a detailed analysis of one or two well-known poems. Very few 
readers will be found to go through any such process for them- 
selves. However, Dr. Sylvester holds out some hope, which we 
trust to see prosperously fulfilled, that he will one day resume the 
subject in a more systematic manner. 

The same volume contains a characteristic and interesting inau- 
gural address delivered to the Mathematical and Physical section of 
the British Association, at last year’s meeting, at Exeter. The main 
theme of this discourse is the vindication of mathematical science, 
as an instrument of mental training, from the charge often made 
against it of affording no scope for experiment and induction. Dr, 
Sylvester repels this charge with much force and eloquence. He 
maintains that mathematical analysis “is unceasingly calling forth 
the faculties of observation and comparison ; that one of its prin- 
cipal weapons is induction; that it has frequent recourse to 
experimental trial and verification; and that it affords a bound- 
less scope for the exercise of the highest efforts of imagination and 
invention.” ‘The idea of continuity which has guided Dr. Sylvester 
throughout his research into the laws of verse is no less prevalent 
in this discourse ; and thus there is no real incongruity in this 
eulogium of mathematics being bound up with a specimen of 
translation from Horace. ‘The address defies abridgment, and 
must be read as a whole (by no means omitting the notes) to be 
properly enjoyed. But the following passage from the peroration 
may convey some notion of the author’s enthusiasm :— 

“Geometry formerly was the chief borrower from arithmetic and 
algebra, but it has since repaid its obligations with abundant usury; 
and if I were asked to name, in one word, the pole-star round which the 
mathematical firmament revolves, the central idea which pervades as a 
hidden spirit the whole corpus of mathematical doctrine, I should point 
to Continuity as contained in our notions of space, and say, it is this, it 
is this! Space is the Grand Continuum from which, as from an inex 
haustible reservoir, all tho fertilizing ideas of modern analysis are 
derived; and as Brindley, the engineer, once allowed before a Parlia- 
mentary committee that in his opinion rivers were made to feed navi- 
gable canals, I feel almost tempted to say that one principal reason for 
the existence of space, or at least one principal function which it dis- 
charges, is that of feeding mathematical invention.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


secscea pian 

The Contemporary Review, September. (Strahan.)—Wo specially 
recommend to our readers Miss Florence Hill's article on “ Tho Family 
System for Workhouse Children.” To give a child a home—the family 
relations without which his life must be sadly maimed, friends whose 
hearts he knows that he will wound by going wrong—is a method which 
commends itself to onea priori. As reduced to practice, it has had con- 
spicuous success, and, it must bo allowed, conspicuous failure. The 
question is not yet settled by any means, though the “ family system ” 
is doubtless advancing in popular favour, its chief hindrance being the 
suspicion that ‘‘ boarding-out ” cannot be protected against grave abuses. 
Meanwhile, an able advocate of the “district school” system has risen 
up in Mr. Tufnell. With his arguments and statistics Miss Hill deals in 
this essay; and does so, in some respects, we think, with a decided 
success. We can speak with less reserve of the very bright and 
encouraging picture which she draws of the working of the system 
which she advocates in Scotland, where it has become almost 
universal, and in those districts of Eugland where it is in courso of 
trial. Altogether it is a very interesting and valuable essay, which 
every guardian of the poor, to whom the care of the children among his 
wards ought to be very dear, should read. Another very noticeable 
essay, specially valuable as the work of a man who thoroughly knows 
his subject, is Dr. Reichel’s paper on “The Constitution of the Dis- 
established Church of Ireland.” It is not the less valuable because it is 
a record of facts, rather than a statement of opinions; and because theso 
facts are, as Dr. Reichel says, “fraught with instruction or warning.” 
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The house of Anchises will not long be spared when that of Ucalegon | others. He writes evidently out of a vory full experience, which has 
is on fire. It may be so; all that we can say is that what wo read hero | had, one is inclined to think, more than the common share of sadness, 
does not make the prospect more attractive. Professor Calderwood and, besides showing the literary merit of eloquence, attracts by a mani- 
reviews Professor Huxley's “ Lay Sermons,” dealing specially with tho | fest truthfulness and reality. Asa whole, these sermons, regarded as a 
Professor's attitude with regard to metaphysical scionce. The number | devotional rather than as a theological work—for they are characterized 
also contains articles by Mr. R. H. Hutton on “ Tho Politics of the War ;” | by profundity of feeling rather than of thought—dosorve to be ranked 





by Mr. Alfred Church on “ Day Schools, their Advantages and Disad- 
yantages;” and on “Dean Stanley's Essays on Church and State ;” and 
the usual quarterly review of contemporary literature, in which we aro 
always sure to find some sound and just criticism on books. In this 
number the short criticisms on metaphysical books are remarkably able. 

Specimens of the Drawings of Ten Masters. (Macmillan.)—This very 
handsome volume contains twenty reproductions of drawings contained 
in the Royal collection at Windsor, oxecuted by the photographic pro- 
cess invented by Mr. Ernest Edwards, a process in which carbon is 
employed, and which has, as many of our readers will bo aware, tho 
signal merit of giving permanency to the work, permanency which, 
even more than colour, the only victory remaining to be achieved, has been 
the great need of photography. The descriptive text has been furnished 
by Mr. B. B. Woodward, late Royal librarian, a man of learning, and an 
accomplished critic of art, whom, unhappily, the world lost since—we are 
not sure whether it was not before—this volume was published. About 
the drawings themselves it is not within our province to speak. The 
drawing of a great master is, in some respects, of greater interest than 
his finished work. Mr. Woodward compares them respectively to 
familiar letters and regular literary work, and says, very truly, that they 
tell us so much of the man’s power because “ they bring us so close to 
the artist himself.” Here we have specimens of Michael Angelo, Raphael ; 
Leonardo da Vinci, two of whose beads, “ Judas Iscariot” and another 
simply named “a study,” are very remarkable; Julio Romano, Holbein, &c. 


Patience Cuerhydon. By the Author of “Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 
3 vols. (Tinsloy.)—Our impression of this writer's novels is that they 
are unpleasing. ‘Olive Varcoe,” for instance, was, if we remomber right, 
the story of a young woman who was suspected of having committed a 
murder, and was indeed of so murderous a temper that it was quite a 
surprise to discover that sho wasinnocent. The present heroino is not of 
that type, but we aro carefully prevented from feeling much interest in 
her by the circumstances of her introduction to us. She tells us her 
own story, and we are given to understand by the niece who annotates 
it that she was an unhappy woman, if to be disappointed of her love 
and to die in her prime make unhappiness. The knowing beforehand 
that things will have a doleful ending takes the heart out of a 
reader; and, in good truth, he wants much heart to work his way 
through the plot, which is elaborate rather than skilful, of this story. 
Patience is a provoking creature who will fall in love with the wrong 


man, and generally behave so perversely that we feel sure that she must 
inevitably incur somehow the curse which seems to hang over the 
But though the tale is wearisome, there is merit | 


house of Caerhydon. 
in some of the isolated sketches; sketches of landscape, manners, and 
character. Some of those that aim at showing most power are somo- 
what caricatured. Such is the bright-haired girl, the evil genius of the 
story, so manifestly evil that no one could have borne her. 


lains would be puzzled to “empty a bottle of wine by the easy method 
of inserting the neck in his mouth, and letting the contents slip down 
bis throat with a gurgle,” &. To say the least, it would be a feat as 
difficult as drinking the “yard of ale” which is said to be one of the 
wonders of Cambridge. We observe that the author has introduced, but 


Such is the | 
drunken chaplain, Mr. Gloten; by tho way, the most drunken of chap- | 


| very high. We quote a passage from the filth sermon, “Christ the 
| Cup of Blessing :"— 

“The necessities of our mortal life press close and hard upon us in the 
| strife. The bread and water of our daily existence, these are the 
| all-absorbing interests to us. What need have we to feel that a 
| Divine hand has been laid upon them in blessing and in mercy; 
| that they are not common or unclean, but symbols of our highest 
'ecommunior with the Lord? He has cleansed and blessed them in 
| their significance, by sharing with us in our mortality. And as we 
take this perishable bread and wine, and are rominded by them that all 
| this our mortal life is passing fast away from us, let us wrap this great 
| benediction to our hearts, that the perishable ion has b 
| henceforth the symbol of /ife for the immortal possessor, to whom the 

promise abides, that he shall eat and drink it new in the Kingdom of tho 
| Father, to go no more out for ever. It is Christ who henceforth holds 
| the cup of our mortal life—the cup which sometimes, in our childish 
| ignorance and the waywardness of our will, tastes too bitter, so that we 
| put it from us and wonder that He who loves us should offer us such a 

cup. We think that He has mistaken our wants, and forgotten that wo 
|asked Him that we might have ‘communion’ with Him. Oh! you 
| who have asked by your trust, by your prayers, that you might have 
| communion with Him in His life, do not, for your life’s sake, do not 
| doubt that Ho still holds your life-cup. You take the cup of blessing, 
| which you bless, and cry, ‘It is the sign of my communion with tho 

Lord.’ Can you drink a deeper, longer draught? Can you take the 
| cup of lifo, and say, ‘O cup of life, thou, too, art a cup of blessing, mis- 
| understood by me, yet now I bless thee! Thou art the symbol of my 
soul's communion with her Lord '?” 

The Bottom of the Sea. By L. Sourel. Translated and edited by 
Elihu Rich. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—This is oneof the 
books about nature, partly scientific, partly popular, and not without a 
dash of romance, which French savans produce in such abundance, and 
for which there has lately sprung up such a demand in England. What 
Englishman would, or indeed could, produce a sentence in this style?— 
“The bottom of the sea is an enchanted country; the animals, its 
inhabitants, are self-luminous; they thunder upon their enemies from a 
distance; they harden themselves into stone.” Yet the book, without 
making any great pretension, is apparently of some value ; an effort has 
becn made to bring up the information which it supplies to a recent date, 
and it is cortainly readable. 

The Natural History of Man. Vol. I., Africa; Vol. 11, Asia and 
America. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, (Routledge.)—This is one of the 
works which a man, himself not unaccustomed to labour, regards with 
astonishment. There is the size of the book, larger, we should fancy, 
} than a year’s issue of the Spectator ; but all of it the work, indeed one out 
of many works, of ono man. And there is the sizo of the subject—man. 
| Itreminds us of the professional chair which it was proposed to establish 
lin a collego that was much talked of some years ago, the “Chair of 
Human History.” Mr. Wood's title-page, it is true, gives an important 
limitation. He treats of “the manners and customs of the uncivilized 
races of mankind.” The fault of the work, however, is manifestly tho 
immensity of its seope. Mr. Wood's industry in collecting materials is 
| beyond all praise, but he fails to thoroughly digest them. It is a fre- 
quent cause of porplexity, for instance, that one fails to perceive 
in reading of any particular tribo whether we have a description 
The life of savages often, we 








| of their past life or of their present. 


has hardly made the most of, the incident—one of the most picturesque | fancy, changes with about as much rapidity as we know their language 
on record—of the discovery of a corpse, presorved for fifty years without | does. Every authority cited, and Mr. Wood naturally cites very many, 
a particle of change. So once the body of a miner was found, with all | should have name and date assigned to it. But it is far easier to 
the freshness of youtb,—a most pathetic contrast to the aged, wrinkled | criticize such volumes than to put together anything like them. But 
woman, his engaged in old time, who stood and looked at him. The | the volumes are a storehouse of valuable and entertaining information, 
author of the ballad “And shall Trelawney die?” of which one stanza as good a book to take down for half-an-hour's reading as we can 
only is ancient, has another triumph. It is quoted here—the book is a |imagine. Out of such a mass of facts it is difficult to select, but the 


Cornish story—without a suspicion of its genuineness. 


Life Problems Answered in Christ. By Leigh Mann, (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—We quite agree with Mr. Maclaren, a good judge of work 
of which ho is himself a master, when he says in the preface which he 
writes for these sermons that “they are the work of a mind and heart 
singularly tender and strong, pure and true, touched with imaginative 
beauty, and penetrated by loyal attachment to our dear Lord.” To some 
minds, doubtless, these utterances will seem vaguo and wanting in pre- 


cision; but it is because they seek to express thoughts and feelings | 
wherein mon can be definite only as their own range of vision is con- | 
Such questions as are suggested by | 


tracted within narrow boundaries. 
the conceptions of suffering, death, belief, law, aro not to be answered 
4s one solves a problem in algebra or geometry. Mr. Mann has 


manifestly no such notion of the work which he undertakes when | 


ho speaks of ‘answering life problems in Christ.’ He does not 
pretend that the darkness which surrounds these things is 
Scattered. He paints it, on the contrary, when occasion demands, 
with an almost painful intensity and depth. But the light which 
he has found to come from some aspects of our Lord's life and 
work, giving at least hints and hopes of a full ultimate unveiling 


| chapters about somo of the African tribes seem ospecially well done. 
| The account of the Zulu King Tchaka, with his military system, is one 
j of remarkable interest. Nor could anything be easily found more 
tragical than the story of the great funeral which he made for his 
mother, Muande, a bitter-tongued and violent old woman, whom he was 
suspected of murdering, about the only crime which public opinion will 
not pardon in a South-African king. Sixty thousand men—the facts aro 
vouched for by an eye-witness, Mr. Fynn—were present, weeping and 
It was death, indeed, to intermit these signs of 
mourning for a moment. Those who could not force teara into their 
eyes were beaten to death. Seven thousand persons are supposed to 
have been massacred for this and other causes, for all the fouds of a 
| savage people were fought out on the occasion. Not satisfied with this, 
the chiefs proposed and actually carried out tho resolution that every 
} one who had not been present at the funeral should be put to doath. 
After all Tchaka did not satisfy public opinion, and was assassinated. 
Thomas Chalners: a Biographical Study. By James Dodds. (Oli- 
phant.)—Mr. Dodd's idea in writing this book is good, though some 
| exception may be taken to his way of working it out. It is to give the 
essence of a biography,—what may be called a portrait in miniature of a 


' 


| 


howling incessantly. 


of what we seek to know,—this is what he seeks to communicate to | man’s life. He has in this case admirable materials, to the merits of 
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which he bears due testimony, in Dr. Hanna's Memoirs of Chalmers, and, 
on the whole, he uses them well. Sometimes he intrudes himself too 
much; lets us know, for instance, that he disapproves of Church Estab- 
lishments, and anticipates their downfall, when it would have been much 
more to the parpose to point out the remarkable results of the disruption ; 
how theories have adapted themselves to the /uit accompli of disestab- 
lishment, so that those who look up to Chalmers almost as their founder 
make themselves the advocate of the Voluntaryism, which he hated as 
much as he hated anything, except wrong-doing. Nor do we think him 
justified in using language so contemptuous about the “ Moderates” of 
the Scotch Church. It is impossible for some of the men who bear that 
name to have belonged to a party so utterly mean and worthless as he 
declares it to have been. Apart from this fault, and a certain pomposity 
of language, Mr. Dodds has written a good book. He appreciates his 
subject; finds, indeed, no fault in his hero—and it would not be easy 
to find fault—but yet does not give us the idea of being possessed by that 
blind, foolish adulation which is the besetting sin of biographers. 

The Coronation Stone, by William F. Skene (Edmonston and 
Douglas), is a monograph on a subject of some interest. Everyone 
knows that the stone was taken from the Abbey of Scone by Edward L., 
and that it now lies under the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 
Its legendary history reaches up to a very high antiquity, for it is said 
to have been used by Jacob as a pillow. 
contained within much narrower limits. It does not actually appear 
before the coronation of Alexander III. in 1249, though it had no doubt 
possessed a certain sanctity long before that time. The stone itself may 
be judged from its appearance to be a native of the sandstone district of 
Scone; a fact which negatives the theory, favoured by Dean Stanley, 
which connects it with St. Columba and the island of Iona. 


The Lllustrated Handbook of California (Sampson Low and Co.) is full 
of information, tho accuracy of which we cannot pretend to judge; but 
which, at all events, looks like what one would want to have. The 
writer sets forth in the preface his purpose,—to recommend tho Western 
States of America, and California in particular, to the intending emi- 


grant. And it is easy to see that he puts things in as favourable a light 


Its real history seems to be | - 


a 
| as possible. The sea mist, for instance, which is really a great* Duisanco 
| on the Californian coast, is said, and doubtless with perfect truth, to 
| keep grass enough on the hill-sides and valleys for feed until late in the 


autumn. There is a tempting-looking table of wages, but we do not 
seo a statement of the expenses of living. However, farm labourers 
| can get £72 per annum with bourd, and carpenters £180, A policeman, 
we observe, is paid £300 a year,—but then it cannot be a very pleasant 
thing to be a policeman in California. 





—— ——— 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——~>—— 


Appleton’s European Guide Book, 1870, cr 8V0.........cescee0ees 
Bird (2.), Physiological Essays, Drink-Craving 
Blake (Lady), Claude, a novel, 3 vols ersvo ...... . 
Castle (££. J.), The Law of Commerce in Time of War, Svyo. 
Craik (D.), Practical American Millwright and Miller, roy Svo mae 
Dirck (H.), Perpetuum Mobile, Second Series, 12mo 





--(Longman) 21/0 
(Triimner) 7/6 
«(Hy inst & Blackett) 31/6 
.(Maxwell & Son) 50 
(Low & Co.) 210 
(Spon) 100 



































| Ferguson, Particular Redemption and the Universal Gos} 3 area) 2/0 
Glen, The Elemeatary Education Act, 1870, with Introduction...... at Shaw &Co) 34 
Grote (George), History of Greece, Vol. XL. er Svo...... susousepatn J. Murray) 60 
Hatteras (U.), Britannia and Columbia, and other Poe 2 7 Bi 

| Heywood, Common Law and Equity Practice of County Courts (Maxwell &Sons) 5/9 

| Hugo (V.), The Toilers of the Sea, trans by W. M. Thomas, 12m0...(Low & ( 10.) 28 
Marri tt, Parrot-Keeper’s (iuide, 12mo.... (Daan) 19 

Matheson (E.), Cotton-Baling Presses, 8vo .(Spon) 10 

| Nabob's (Che) Cookery Book. l2mo_ ......... rne&Co) 10 

| Nasmith (D), The Practical Linguist Applied to man, 2 vols roy 8vo (Nutt) 54 


(Partridge) 1/6 
RCS A Sy OF OUD. ccninpssesrncenaresenweeh cestbenssasbinecsirvbastecbeed (Chapman & Hall) 2 
R:imiiyan (The) of Valmiki, trans by R. J. Griffith, vol 1, 8v ...(Triibner) ) 18/0 
Regulations for the Great Manouvres of the Prussian Army, rr 


Newton (f., D.D.), Rills from the Fountain of Life 
















| Gen. Staveley, cr Svo 4/6 
Ross (J.), The Last Century of British History, 1: Imo 10 
Rule (W. H.), The Holy Sabbath, &e., L2mo 1... - (Partridge) 26 
Saintine (X. Bo, Pieciola; or, the Prison r lower, Tm. . (Warne & Co) 26 

| Seott's Po hae’ Works, edited by Rossetti, cr 8v0 ........0.4 «(Moxon & Co.) 3/6 





Spenser's Fatry Queene, cantos 1-6, with Notes by Hunter, l2mo ...(Longmin) 20 
Ténot (Eugene), Paris in 1851; or, the Coup d’Etat of Napoléon IIL (Low & Co.) 106 
Wallis (A.) and Bemrose's Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire,8vo (Bemrose) 10 
Winding (A) Rill of Thought (Poems), 1Smo prntateieonsened (Simpki hn) 20 
W ordsworth’ 8 Poetical Works, edited by Ros (Moxon & Co.) 3/6 









T\ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

strect. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 











OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 


MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 

BIRMINGHA M—Manuwlactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





90, 92 Wins se ET, LONDON, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry. 1. Young Cognac, 45 
No. . Dinner Sherry . 2. Old Cognac, 5 
No. 5. Dessert She rry, 33 . 4. Liqueur ¢ 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, - 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. JURE 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapness. ELL 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH. Ellis’s Ruthin Waters un 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, ee Be 5 sa Meas 
150 Fenchurch sirect, London, E.C. None genuine unisss C 
DU BLIN EXHIBITION. Son Rathia, | snd eacl h bot 

K? INAHAN’S LL WIISKY.— Goat on Shield. we 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the : ‘ 


ious, 








Show Rooms 











’ 








keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. B 
street, Cavendish square. 


O LEAR CO 





Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at S Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Obs« rve the red seal and 
oo label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.’ 


T\UNVILLE and CO. , Belfast, are ‘the 

largest holders of Whis! ky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medieal pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. 


Tablet, which also imparts 





Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Ottices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. E. 

MPE RFECT DIGESTION 

and ASSIMILATION, CONSUMPTION and 
WASTING, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. ‘They are the only ret es yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oi il, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
‘rom which accompany each bottle, _ from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, | ticu 
and all Chemists.—N0OTE.—Savory ‘and Moore’s name | par 
and trade-mark on each bottle 


*,* Use no other, 





SAUCES, and CON 
and 7 sole proprietors 





in close imitation of their gi 








6 Edwards street, Portma 
street, London, S.E. 










dt 





ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 


(ESTABLISHED 1807.] 
USE ONLY THE 
YT ry) 
GLENFIELD 
vr ’ 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Sherries.—T. O. rca. oo afegbethaagengaay W OobD TT 
DECOL ee ARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,1 : 
Superseding all pe « kinds. JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


: id 
OXF ORD sT i EET, 
AERATED 





Seltzer, Lithia and Poiass 


J for all who use the “United Service” Soap 
I 


Manufact A 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet. 


“LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favour: 
EMUT.- | name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 


15 lee EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
~ a _Teque ster d to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
E. I 2NBY and SON, bears the Label 


uses dso Sect y years, sigued * Biizabeth Lazenby. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. c oO L &, 
a 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Mauufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset Mouse, 


V -E NTNOR, - ISLE of WIGIT.— 
FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED HOUSES 
and APARTMENTS to be LEL.—Apply to Mr. A. 
MUGGRIDGE, House Agent, Ventnor. 
A charming 12-roomed Villa Residences. with Coach- 
house and three-stall Stable, to be let or suld. Terms 
very moderate, 


a —EPPS’'S COCOA.— 
> Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 





AP EST & ¥ 


London. 


EET — ——— 


N In VE NING DR IN NK—C AC \OINE. 


27 BE = STR 








WATER "i Cacao Nibs, on the re smOVE ul of the o 1, fal! into 
IS'S Vs ed powder, and this powder is Cacaoine, Cacaoine cou 
ie 1 for thei + tains neither sugar nor any other admixt ure 
ssed fe se nneite . 
assed tor thelr purity. Cacaoine makes one of the li ght est, thinnest 








drinks, and is the most des le of all for us 
Jater hours of the day. Cacavine, by reason of the 


ec 6 “PR WTilis ¢ ? P wt } ; 
rks branded “R. Ellis and ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre 


tle bears their trade mark— | goryes all the line natural flavour of cacao nibs. 
Confectioners, and Totel JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 
ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, oo enema SF oa 
VROSSE and BLACKW E L L's 


TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

Jn piat and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ Feet, ORANGE, LEMoN, NOYEAU, MADEIRA 
VANILLA, &e. 
ona Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen 

ae. wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Subo square, London. 


EST and Sons, Henrietta 


MPLEXTIONS 





a delicious fragr 
ured by 





lie YEFORD'S FLU MD MAGNESIA. 

he Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
; approved of = pure solution of Mu ignesia as the best 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | re medy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
of the celebrated Receipts, | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Chil ire n, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 












ably distinguished by their 


ods, witha view to mislead 
TO REMEDY for IN DIGE STION 
equa cong PREPARATIONS | of 
ro EPSINE recommended by the Medical Profession 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s 6d by all Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton row, Rassell 
square, London. 





n square), and 13 Trinity 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.? ©5210", 2c" 


RAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER'S NEW HARM )NIUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 
ments. They are remark vble for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co. are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 
PRICES, £ 
Black Walnut or Oak) poe Swell 
Harmonium .........9 . 





5 Octaves 12 





2 Stops ~— 
4 Stops -- 22 
6 Stops _ 

8S Stops _ of 


Rosewood or Walnut 
CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 

207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


ALEEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
5 37 STRAND. 

ALES’ DRESSING 
AltENs 


87 STRAND. 
ALEN'S DESPATCH BOXEs. 





BAGS. 


OVERLAND ‘TRUNKS. 
37 STRAND. 
37 STRAND. 


LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
awarded for general excellence. New Lllustrated 
Catalogues of 500 articles for Continental travelling, 
post free. 


U it N I N Kk.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer Each wine-glassful contains suflicient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agonts—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
ARS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, London (neurly 
opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 

superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wt rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
guisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post. on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 6d, and Ls 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is Wd. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 












NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s cach ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Mauufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
H’& RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spote. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
It removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Deptt, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OrFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Coruhill, and 
Charing Cross, Loudon. 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors fur the year 1869 
showed that 





The Fire Premiams were........ eee L904, 616 
‘The New Life Premiums £24,085 aud the total 
The Annuities payable ........0.cc.cecsesee0s essence 





The Invested Funds .... oe eee 3,680,617 
B. F. SCOTT, Resident Secretary. 
| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Roval Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.,,...scveeee 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.c. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... « 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
If. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s; trousers, 14s, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 20s; mauds, 21s, 
For September shooting H. J. Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 
One-and-a-Half Guinea Jackets, with cartridge and 
pack pockets, cool and strong as linen, resisting the 
thorn aud damp, and well adapted to this variable 


clunate, 
For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

I. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (Morning or Even- 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use, or made to order 
in a few hours. Knickerbocker Suits from 21s; 
Sailor's costume, 21s; jacket, vest, and truusers suits, 
from : Highland dresses for £2 2s; also the New 
Registered Belt Dress for Boys, first suit, 21s, Hats, 
caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description of dress, 

For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s 6d; trimmed, 
2s Gd. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, 21s to 52s 6d. 

I. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, 63s to 126s; hats, com 
plete, 21s, 

Il. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s 
addresses in London, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a@ natural reduess to the gums. Price Ils 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box, 














GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and asfirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 6s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to sinvkers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache, Price 5s, 





TOTILING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
i AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CoO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chentsts, suecceded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. Lt is new offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower | ., 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d, and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to auy Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames strect, London. 














JOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 
j —Unhealthy Complexions.—The modern treat- 
ment of all cutaneous affections is based upon the 
purity of the blood and the healthy condition of the 
circulation. Holloway’s remedies always secure these 
desirable objects without delay, danger, or inconven- 
ionece, This Ointment cools and disperses any local 
inflammation arising from torpidity of the circulation, 
external violence, or contagious matter, Lt is invalu- 
able in ulcerations, eruptions on the skin, erysipelas, 
and the many visible affections caused by scurvy, 
scrofula, and hereditary taints, It dispels discoloura- 
tious, freckles, bloteties. and similar blemishes, Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, by their combined action, 
exercise the most salutary sway over the grand systems 
in the human body; they fully control the circulatory, 
nervous, and digestive functions, 














BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INconrorATED BY Roya Cuanrer, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Ausiralia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


spRWACP . - * 
| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent, 
CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures 
for £30,000, to replace others falling due, viz., for ono 
year at 5 per cent.; for three years at 5} per cent. ; 
and for tive years at 6 per cent. per annum; also for 
long or periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Office 
of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Seeretary, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C, 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuieFr Orrick—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FiCE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Annuities only 
L656 per anunuin, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 
a+ A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL EKINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in aud after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. ‘They also issue circular votes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeud- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, Loudon, 1570, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE anil LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 


The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 


and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to embers in each Department 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders, 

The rate of abatement of Premiam thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent, for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series, 

The rate of return on Septeunial Fire Policies 
(charged at Is 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

3ist December, 1569, 





Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiunis do....... 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund .......00.00+++000+ eoee eves £1,290,626 





Present Vulue of Life Premiums. 1,409,302 
LIABILITIES, 

Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800- 

Present Value of Life Anunuities( £9,094 

BONUM)  ceersereee eevccceeceersecs evcoronsece 65,595 

Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


YAUCK.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
wK The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Counoisseurs “ The only Goud Sauce.” Lmproves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRLNS' on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, an@ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL 


TESTIMONIAL-WRITE 


RS. 





FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 


(LIMITED). 
NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTH. 





GYPT, ADEN, 


Tariff for Telegrams 





| 


Of 10 Words. 20 Wor ords, 


f 
it 2 oe a 


To Aden ... ose one eee ose ose ove 2 8 0 
» Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, “ke. . ba oe one ae co Ds 217 0 
>, Ceylon “and Burmah., nee nee ose a see ie son 5 283 ww %’ 10 
>, Gibraltar and Malta ... we ove aan on we ese oe _ ove ol 0 
+ Spain and Portugal ... on eve ove _ ove eee ove _ oe 09 0 
» Italy and Papal States = ‘ oe eee «se eee enn — ose 01 0 
» Greece, Turkey, and Roumania ... ‘ en eee ove ove _ one 618 0 


, Germany, Belgium, and Holland .. 0 6 
Ualf the Twenty-Word Rates for every additional Ten Words. From the Provinces and Ireland, Is extra. 


Messages are received at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad street, and sent direct to their destination. | 
Messages are also received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland. The public | 
should order them to be sent * VIA FALMOUTH.” These words will be transmitted free of charge. 
By order, 
JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 
London, July, 1870 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


DEAN B’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
SEAN WS — Eero: plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
2is, new and clegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three 
light Glass from 50s. 


every 


Domestic Baths for every 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE’S— 


| DEANE’ S—Feuders and Fire-irons, in modern and 


approved paiterns, 


DEANE’S—Pedsteads in [ron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 
| DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 






made Kiteheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Pol 


of patterns, French and English. 


Z 





1 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, lrou Ware, and 


Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 

strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Wortiewtural Tools, Lawa Mowers, 

Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 


DEANE’S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 


premises, of 


manufactured on the 
the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. all Ke 


MAPPIN 





WILLIAM) =STREET), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


AND WEBB'S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 








j . 
TABLE KNIVES. 12/2, | SPOONS and FORKS. - Lily, & Beaded 
Best steel secured to Lyory Handles, 3 3 Carvers. | Pattern. |” Patterns. 
B18 | 
— | Tea Spoons ............ per doz. [Host A: 38 16s) 24s 30s 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz) 17s/13s 68 0d | Dessert Spoonsé Forks ,, 21 40s 543 
» ivory, square, full size " 20s'15s 7s Od DRE witasecamies énneeee ” bis 708 
» better, round " ee 25s | 18s) 9s Od 
» Tound handles, strong zm 303/228, lls 6d | TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
158, 208, 25s, 35s, 40s. 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 
The SHOOTING SEASON, 1870.—MAPPIN 
fitted with all requisites, SPOONS, FORKS, &c., 


and WEBBS WICKER 
TABLE KNIVES, 


Fiddle 


purpose. 


. @ variety 


King’s, Thread, 








35s, 45s, 553, 663. 


| 

| CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 
| CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 363, 48s, 603, 80s. 
| 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 


Street Works, Oxford street, Loudon ; or Royal Cutlery 
Works, ShefMield. 
BASKETS 


articles for dinner and tea, &c., and now 


ready for immediate delivery, and should be seen by all gentlemen proceeding to their shooting-boxes, 


List oF Prices:—Chests: 
for 4 persons’ use, £11 lls; 4th size, 
Wicker Baskets: No. 0, 18s; No.1, £1.18; No. 


Ist size, for 1 person's use, £5 53; 2nd size, for 2 } per rsons’ use, 
for 6 persons’ use, 
2, £1 12s; 


2 £5 33; 
> 


£16 16s; 
No. 3, £1 15s; N 





Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate prices, 


Old Silver Purchased, or Exchanged for New Goods. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford strect. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. | 





Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
Shefiicld Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 





and OAK CHESTS, 


3rd size, 
, for 12 persons’ use, £25, 





VD Neen P eed eft, 


i er PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 

























ad | *% 

so] $ | cs 

S & | #oe 

Ra | ga 

| | *4 

£s.df£sd£s.digad 

12 Tuble Forks.......... eocceees ‘we .2 8.2 3.8 6, 
12 Table Spoons . jt 10.12 1./2 2./2 6, 
12 Dessert Forks, nm 2.8 t.439 88. 
12 Dessert Spoons . rea rman ts Be Se 
12 Tea Spoons ....... ua.10D 4 2.2 8. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt b« 9 .|. 3.5... B86 
2 Sauce Ladies .... ul. Sa. Sh. S. 
1 Gravy Spoon ... ji. 6.1. OG. 9.). 98 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt ‘bowls...|. 3.). 4.1. 4. 46 
1 Mus tard Spoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2.}. 2./. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......|. 26. 3.]. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers /.19 GL 3.]1 3.11 8. 
1 Butter Knife S. ae ee 
1 Soup Ladle ., 7. 14.'.15. 
A Sugar Silter.......rcccccccsre]s 3B. 4 4./. 46 





Total...........£9 1 61116012 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to a5 the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of F ‘id lle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ,..,... 
Dessert ‘do., BGS. isc 
Tea and Coffee Sets, 






..£1 28 per doz. 
"Te a Spoons, 16s. 





tru-Nilver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, ‘Dis h Covers from £9 to £26 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 Iss the set of 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cruetand Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Vorks, and Fish ng Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers, All kinds of replating sae ye bythe patent proce 38. 


TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 350 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A. 2. 3. uand 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


| IEBLG COMPANY'S EXTRAC T "of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals. Supplied to the 
Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 
other (iovernments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 
that makes the quality.” Itis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of uther extracts, that LIEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, ae is so universally 
preferred in all European market 

One pint of Mne-tlayoured beet- teaat 2}. 
venient and economic “ stock.’ 





British, French, 





Most con- 


Cavtion.—Require Baron Liebig's, the inventor's, 
signature on every jar, and ask dis stinctly for LIEBLG 
COMPANY’ SE XTRAC iz. 

As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
Government is proved to be nothing but an untrue 
statement, 








S TIO K— 


“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 


| feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 


| Camoinile Pills. 


the great benetit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afilicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Heury Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





neon ee 





APNE 
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pee 
GRADUATE of LONDON, 


4 . a 
TATE PUPILS. Prospe vectus on application to the 
a BorTON Brown, B.A.. Roney Referen 

Rev. F. W. Gotch, LL -D., Bristo Russell peebin, 
MD., 38 Grosvenor street, Li ners Ww. 





———————— ——— = 

IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS 

from 5 to 10 years of age. Conducted by a 

Lady whose pup jils have invariably taken high positions 

at Public and other Se hools. Terms, 40 Chuines is, 
Latin and Fre nch included. Highest references, 

Address, LADY PRINCIPAL, 1 Lansdowne terrace, 


Hockney, ™ London. 
DREWRY’S 


yyiss 
(Ancient Greece), 


LOUI 
A RSES of oo a 

Ae Language and Literature (the beginning of 

the course), Critical Study of English Literature 

(Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bk. 1), and English Read- 

ing and ¢ ‘omposition will recommence early in October, 

143 King Hen Henry's road, U pper r Avenue road, N.W 


hese S UNIVE RSITY 


in IRET AND, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 








GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1870-71 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY. October 18, when the Supplemental Scholarship 
and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as laid 
down in the prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
October 21. 

Further informat 
may be had on applic 

By or 





ion, and copies of the prospectus, 
tion t the Registrar, 
f the President, 

WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar, 
Queen's College, Galway, August 22, 1570. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1870-1, 
The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
for the Session 1870-71 will be held on FRIDAY, the 


2st October. 
The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions 














will commence on THURSDAY, the 2vth day of 
OCTOBER. 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 


Years may now be competed for by Students who have 
attained the requisite standing in any Medi cal School 
recognized by the Senate of the Queen's University, 
and have passed the Matriculativn Examination in the 
College. 

At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of 
the value of £25 each, sd for compctition— 
viz., Two to students of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth years respectively. In addition, three Exhivi 
tions of £12 each will be offered; two to Students of 
the First and one to Students of the Second years re- 
spectively: and two Exhibitions of £16 each,—one to 
Students of the Third and Fourth vears respectively, 

All Sebolars are exempt from payment of a moiety 
of the Fees for the classes attended. 

By order of the President 
WM. LUPTON, M.A, 
Ist September, 1370. 


Rove SCHOOL of 














Registrar. 


MINES. 


DirecTor. 














SIR RODERICK IMPE ‘Y MU RCHISON, Bart.. K.C.B., 
F.RS., &e. 

During the Twentieth Session, 1870 71, which will 
commence on the Ith of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By E. yng oe r R Ss. 
2. Metallurgy. By Ji hn Perey, "RS 
3. Natural History. By T. H. aero LL.D., FR 





oe 


AL eralogy v 
. Mini ng. 





By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.RLS. 


6. Geology. By ’, Ramsay, ee L.D., F.RS 
7. Applied Mec i By T. M. Goodeve, M.A, 
8 Physies. By Frederick G scdiaio B.A., Ph.D 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rey. J. 


Taythorne Edgar, M.A. 











The fee forStudents desirous of becoming Associates 
is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or tw imnual pay 
ments of £20, exclusive of the Laborg 

Pupils are received in the Royal Co eof Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland; and in the Metallurgical Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 


Acting Mining “Agents, and Managers may obtain 
tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Te 
others engaged in education are also a 
Lectures at reduced fees. 


whers, and 
Imitted to the 





His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established by Government. 

For a pros — and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 


London, S.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 














resident | 


in the South of England, receives SIX PRI- 
Officers will be given in October. 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENIHAM. 
4 —The Pearce Scholarship for the Daughters of 
Value. £30 for Three 
Applications to be sent to the Hon. See. 


ALVERN COLLEG, G E. 
In December next 
Fou R OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two Classical, two 
Mathematical, will be competed for, tenable only in 
the Boarding-Houses, each of the value of £90, and, if 
required, a free nomination. 

These Scholarships are tenable for One Year, but the 
holders are eligible for future Scholarships if under the 
limit of age. 

Candidates must have been Members of the School 
for not less than one term, and must not on the Ist of 
December have exceeded their fourteenth year, 

The next Term will commence on Saturday, the 
24th September. For further information apply to the 
ifead Master. 
| ) ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, near London, Prineipal—Mr. C. P. 
MASON, B.A., Fellow of Uniy. Coll, London, At the 
above-named School pupils of from seven to eighteen 
years of age reeeive a sound and careful education, and 
red for the Universities, the Civil Service, and 
al pursuits, The domestic and scholastic 
arrangements are on the most liberal scale. The house 
is very large, and is surrounded by above seven acres 
of ground, the greater part of which is appropriated to 
the play-grounds and cricket-fleld. The youngest boys 
form a separate PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
School will re-open on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and 
from Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, School Booksellers, 6 
Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


SS T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 

temporarily at NEWINGTON, SURREY, SE. 
pending the completion of the New Hospital on the 
Albert Embankment, Westminster Bridge, which will 
be opened in 1871, 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1870 and IS7L will 
COMMENCE on SATURDAY, Ist October, 1870, when 
the GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be 
delivered by Dr. Gervis, at 2 p.m. after which the 
DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place, 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, 2 similar sum for the second, and £10 
for each succeeding ye or, by paying £90 at once, 
of becoming perpetual Students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 

Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. 
Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
field, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Syduey Jones, Mr. J. Croft. 

Medicine—Dr. Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery— 
Mr. Solly and Mr. le Gros Clark. Physiclogy—Dr. 
Bristowe and Dr, Ord. Deseriptive Anatomy—Mr 
Syduey Jones. Anatomy ia the Dissecting-Room— 
Mr. Rainey, Mr. J. Croft, and Mr, W. W. Wagstaffe. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Dr. Albert J. 
Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Pathology 

Dr. Bristowe, Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Ord. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Clipton, Forensic Medicine— 
Dr. Stone and Dr, Gervis. By tany—Dr J. Wale Hicks. 
Vaccination—Dr. Ger 1 ie Surgery—Mr. 
Syduey Dental Surger Ellicott. Patho- 
logical Chemistry—Dr. Thad Mental Diseases 
—Dr. Wm. Rbys Williams. The Geographical Distri 
bution of Diseases by Mr, Alfred Haviland. Micro- 
seopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. Demonstrations Mor 
bid Anatomy—Dr. J. Lees. Demonstrations illustra- 
tive of the preparations iu the Musewn, by the Curator, 
Mr, C. Stewart. 

R. G. WHITFLELD, Medical Secretary. 

R. BARNES, M.D., Dean, 

For entrance or prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, the Manor Louse, 
St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 5.E. 


PUOTOGRAPHS of every description 
May be inspected at 
MARION & CO, and 23, Soho s quare, London. 
Publishing De ‘partment on the First Floor, 
Carte Portraits of all Persons concerned in the present 
War, Is each, 
List on receipt of stamp. 

Collections of Photographs arranged, mounted & bound. 


years, 




















Barker and 








Barnes, 
Whit- 

















ris 


Jones. 








TPXOURISTS $ derive additional pleasure 
from their Rambles by being acquainted with 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossil r. TENNANT, 
I ” give 3 





wist. 149 Strand, London, PRACTICAL 
INSTRUC TION in MINERALOGY and GKBOLOGY, 
and from his exteusive Collection, comprising many 
thousand specimens, Ladies and Gentlemen are 


enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to aequire sufli- 
identity all the ordinary com- 
and most of the Minerals and Metals 
Terms, 7s. for a lesson of one hour, 





ecie nt 
pour ‘its oO 
used in the 


Arts, 
Mr. TENNANT 


supply Elementary Collections 
sas each, to illustrate Geology 


ean 
at 2, 5, 18, 20, to 500 Guin 


and Miner logy. 


FADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1871, now 
id ready, contains:—Tae Vea of Fate for Prane 
Kemarkable prediction at page 48 of Zadkiel’s Almauae 

















’ >We wt 1853 ‘hing the Emperor of the French :—*“ Bt 
OCI rey SC IENCE CONGRESS, |! 3 hiam toot dre g th - aperur ¢ u L vom h : = 
>IT PON_-TYNE let h it « of lasting honours, powers, ¢ 0- 
= NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. | per in Ens cues doce un ennai, be chadh eeek uml 
SEPTEMBER 21st TO 251H. la durable crown, but in the midst of deeds of blood and 
President—His Grace the DUKE of MBERLAND, | chee rhter, with affrighted Europe trembling beneath 
PRESIDENTS OF DeEPAt the weight of his = ring martial hosts, he descends 
Jurisprudence “Ho o es beneath the heavy ha of te, und falls to rise no 
ee hag a. Lod - ms C.R.. F.RS.. LL.D. | more: with pone to mourn him, nene to inherit his 
M.P. oa "| renown, none to record his good deoae. and none to 
Health: Robert Rawlinson, Esq.. C.B., C.E. | lament his destruction. 
Economy and Trade: Sir William Armstrong. C.B., J. G. Bercer, London. 
F.R.S., D.C.L. = = : —— 
Papers to bi ist be sent in by September Mth. | PLFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 
Tickets, I es, and particalars may be had of ! HB located on the margin of the sea, -— accessible 
the Secretaries, at 1 Adam str et, Adelphi, London; | from all parts by London aud South-West 
and at 15 Roy Neweastle. Tourists’ ticket vid Barustaple; and by Great Western, uM r 
to Scotland wil ' le ¢ ing or returuing. | Bristol and Exeter Railways, e/@ Portishead. a ress 
Return tickets availa : e time. | —J. BOLLN, Ufracombe, North Devon. 





WAR BETWEEN FRANCE & GERMANY, 


eaNFORS 
“LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 


SHEET VIL, containing full details of the Country 
occupied by the Army of MacMahon, and including 
Sevan, MONTMEDY, MEZTERES, MOUZON, CARIGNAN, 
BEAUMONT, STENAY, &e., with the adjoining portions 
of the BELGIAN TERRITORY as far as Brussels. 

SHEETS I. to VL, including Paris and Enyrrons, 
CHALONS, MeTz, STRASBOURG, LUXEMBOURG, &., can 
still be obtained, price, in Sheet, 1s 6d; the Set of Seven 
mounted in One Case, 17s 6d ; or Single Sheets, mounted 
to fold, 2s 6d. 

Index, defining the Contents of each Sheet, gratis on 
application, or per post for one stamp. 

“Tt contains what Stieler lacks—the names of all the 
small places. The hills and the woods are shown in 
greater detail, and the phases of the batrle may be very 
well studied upon it......1t is by far the best that we 
know of published at a price to suit ordinary private 
pes kets.” —Times, Aug. 18, 1870). 

“ Will serve admirably to follow all operations of the 
armies.”—Standard, Aug. 15, 1870, 

“An immense improvement upon most of the so- 
called War Maps which are offered to the public on all 
han ‘ts, and it may be said that this is the only cheap 
map on which the progress of -— war may be com- 
pletely traced.”"—Daily News, Sept. 5, 1870. 


Now r 








Printed in colours, size, 22} inches by 17}. 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN NORTH- 
EAST FRANCE, 


Extending from Paris to the Rhine. 


Including SEDAN, MONTMEDY, MEZIERES, CARIGNAN, 
and Mouzon, with the adjoining BELGIAN Frontier : 
alsO Ruems, EPERNAY, CHALONS, VERDUN, Merz, 
STRASBOURG, &e. li clearly shows by Colour the 
Boundaries of each Department, with the old Provinces 
of ALSACE, LORRAINE, and CHAMPAGNE, All the Rail- 
ways, Roads, Rivers, Fortresses, &c., are also distinctly 
marked, Price, Sheet, 1s; Mounted in Case, 23 6d. 


PARIS FORTIFICATIONS. 


STAGORDS. MAP OF THB 
ENVIRONS OF PARIS, 


With the Fortifications of the City, the 
Advanced Forts, Roads, &c. 

This Map shows the full extent of the City, with the 
Country around, including the Bots pe BouLoang, 
Sr. CLoup, VERSAILLES, Bors be VERRIERES, PARC DR 
VINCENNES, CHAMPIGNY, Forest OF Bonpy, &e. 
Printed in Colours. price Is 6d; or mounted in case, 
3s 6d. A Smaller Map, folded in cover, price Is; per 
post, 15 stamps. 





size, 


London : EpWARD STANFORD, 6& ¥Chnsing Cross, 8.W 








NEW WORK we Mr. ht BINSONS. LS. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece, smal? 8vo, 6s. 
rEMlE WILD GARDEN; or, Our 
Groves and Shrubberies made Beautiful by the 
Naturalization of Uardy Exotic Plants, With a 
Chapter on the Garden of British Wild Flowers, By 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, F.LS 
By the same Author, 
ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 
DENS. Second Thousand, With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 


PARKS, PROMENA 
Third Thousand. 


DES, and GAR- 


The 
With 400 Illus- 


DENS of PARIS. 
trations. 8Svo, 15s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, pp. 640, price 7s 6d. 
TREASURY of the ENGLISID and 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. Compiled from the 

Dest Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. 

Adapted to the Use of Sehvols, Students, Travellers, 

Men of Business; and forming # Companion to all 





German-English Dictionarie By JoserH CAUyVIN, 
LL.D. and Ph.D. of tue University of Géttingen, &. 
Wiitiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London 
T HE VPACIF 


CHRISTENDOM: a 
Prussia, By AN EN 


iLISHMAN 
Published by Hopesun and 
Ficet street. Price Is. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
4 square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PRINCE of WALES. 
‘ARLYLE, Esq 
the terms of admission to thio 
35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
sus languages 
entrance fee of 


[CATION of 


Letter to the King of 


Son, Gough square. 
James's 


HRI. the 
WENT—THOMAS ¢ 


PATRON 
Pri 

The following are 

Library, which contain 

Modern Literature, i 








wr £2, with 








Subscriptious, £3 a ye 
£6; Life Membership, £2 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half 
past Six. eo 

Prospectus on application. Cat slogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 
By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo, 18s. 


PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &c. Svo, 18s, 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Correspondent at Berlin, Reprinted from the Zimes. 12s. 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


EFFECT. By Percy FITZGERALD, 8vo, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Novel. By 


James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Wutitam 


Gicbert, Author of “ Doctor Austin’s Guests,” &c., &e. 


AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. By Mortey 


Farrow, Author of “ No Easy Task,” &c. 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. 


8 vols. 


The BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By THomas 
Wrieut (“The Journeyman Engiveer "), Author of “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &. 3 vols. 

By Miss 


TIEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


Evizabeta P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lancrorp Cecin. 


3 vols. 
FALSELY TRUE. By Mrs. Casuen Hoey. 3 vols. 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. By Mary Bripcmay. 


2 vols. 


\ PRIVATE enya a Novel. 


Ross, Author of “* The Pretty Widow,” &e. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHE RS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By L. Ltoyp, 





By Tom Hoop. 


By Cuartes FY, 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITIONS of the WORKS of MM, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 


Small post Syo, price 3s 6d each, 


The CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French War 


of 1813. With 25 Illustrations, 


WATERLOO: a Story of the Hundred Days. 


A Sequel to * The Conscript.” With 29 Illustrations. 


The BLOCKADE: an FE pisode of the Fall of the 


First French E mye ec. With Tilustrati 

“The historic value of this picturesque story of the war of 1814 is remarkably 
attested by the evidence of the num yrre ends ‘nts who are eye-wituesses of 
the scenes now being enac din L tine ‘aud Als ace in 1870, The colun of our 
ne wspape rsare full of bits of Er vnn-Chatrian..,... History, we know, ha 
thing almost start! ng in the rey 
present mc iment of the s alt same episode which has furnished the clever co! t 
with the materials of their epi soe on the fall of the First Empire.”"—Saturday 
Review, Sept. 3, 1870, 

















Situ, E.per, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 








Now ready, post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AMONG STR ANG “ERS: an Autobiography. 
Edited by E. S. MAINE. : ‘ 
Situ, E.per, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 








In One Volume, crown syo, with Map of Europe and 9 other Maps, 20 Plans of 
Cities, and 120 Wood Engravings, price 21s, bound in red roan-tuck, gilt edges. 
PPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, 1870, including 
Pe England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Northern and 
Southern Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain aud Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS by Professor BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By ALExanpEer 
4 Baty, LL.D., Professor of Togie in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 
enay be had separately:—Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part IL. INDUCTION, 
price 6s 6d. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions :— 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8yo, 4s. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown &vo, Gd. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, 


Postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City OFFICE, 4 KING sTREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MR. ‘DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, with poem ations and a Portrait, the 
SIX PARTS of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD., 
Also ready, price 1s 6d, Parr VI. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY 8S. L. FILDES, A VIGNETTE, ANDA 
PURTRAIT OF MR. DICKENS, ENGRAVED BY BAKER. 


Now ready, the SEPTEMBER Namber of 


, * TINT ‘ r ie hie Oe - = 
THE FORTNIGHT LY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

CONTENTS. 

The MYSTERY of LIFE. By =a S. Beale 

HEGEL as a POLITICIAN. By . Henderson. 

RUSSIA UNDEB Al .ANDE R i, By F, Marx. 

The CIVLL CODE of NEW YORK. By W. O'Connor Morris. 

POLITICAL REPUTATIONS. By T. E. Kebbel. 

ANTLUTILITARIANISM. By W, T. Thornton. 

ANNE FURNESS. Chapters 10 to 4. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble.” 

FRANCE and GERMANY. By the Editor. 

















London: CHAPMAN and HAL L, 193 Piccadilly. 
Just publishe 4, limp cloth, pri se 23, — 
>> 4 uJ > — . 
PRAXIS PRIMARIA: P roeressive Iexercises 
in the Writ ting of Latin, with Introductory Notes on Synt and Idiomatie 
Differences, and an Appendix on Latin Style. For t the use of f Juni yr Students, 





By the Rev. " IsLAy BUENS, D.D. 

This Manual has been revised in its most important p arts by the authe wr of the 
“Public School Latin Primer,” as well as by several distinguished Teachers. It 
differs from other books of the same kind chiet tly n being 2 mure compendiv . and 
thus adapted tu a less protracted course of instru: stion than that which they con- 
template. 

The longer Exercises embrace a selection of Uasiversity competition and gradua- 
tion papers. 








BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


~ OGILVIE’S” ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICEIONARY Technical 


and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the Present State of Literature 
Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. 
imperial Svo, cloth, £4 


“The best English dictionary that exists."—British Quarterly Review. 
» 
The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY: 
pe agra ee mouncing, and Etymological. About 800 Engravings on Wood. 
arge Svo, cloth 





* Next to the more cos tly ‘Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled.” 
—London Review, 


The ST U DENTS DICT ION ARY: E tymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. About 500 Engravings oun Wood. i nperial 
I6mo, cloth, red edges, 10s Gy half-morocco, Ms, 
“ The best etymulogical dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate com- 


pass." —Spectator. 
Etymological, 





A SMALLER DICTIONARY: Et 


und Explanatory, Abridged by the Author from the “Student's 
—— 1 1lémo, ¢ loth, red edges, 53 6d. 

rt of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly and 
I aud the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
Athenwum. 


Pronounein 
Dictionary. 
* The etymolo 











BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 


In 8vo, with Facsimile, price 5s, cloth. 
CONFERENCE of PLEASUR Kk, composed for some 
Festive Occasion about the Year 15 By Francis Bacon. Edited froma 

Manus script belonging to the Duke of Northur umberland, by J. SPEDDING. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Pate ‘rnoster row. 


sinclar 





g W SYNAGOGU K.—The BU IL DER of THIS WEEK, 
y post 5d, contains :—Illustrations of Chatham Memorial Synagogue, 
and all the news, Arti tie tnd Sanitary.—L Yor k street, W.C., 








VE R L AND TRUNKS for INDIA. —-Hilesteated PRICED 
( LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and G@LENNY, Quifitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London, 





SI; PAUL'S, STONY STRATFORD. 
Terms, 45 guineas a year, no extras whatever. 
Education mainly adapted to the requirements of sons | effects and deserthing the 
of clergymen and of gentlemen with moderate incomes. | GHOSTS of human bei ngs 


There has been an average of 100 boys at St Paul's | pleasure, crawl, walk, leap, 
gs, or float in space ice 
ng on the sides of walls an “Y romping uthe Wines and L _ urs ou application. Originally estab- 
le illustrated an i explaine i lis she ad A.D, 16 
a quarter to eight. Mr. ret. i 





for many years, and accommodation is now provided | c¢ 
for 40 new boys. There are seven regular and two | dan 
visiting masters, of whom six are University men. ceiling like flies. The wh 
The religious teaching is exclusively Church of | daily at a quarter to three 
England. Suchet C hampion’s Music 
Further information may be obtained by apy lying t »,; “Der F 
the Rey. the WARDEN, St. Paul's, Stony Stratford. can Organ daily 
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M. GUIZOT’S 
NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE. 





To be Published, in Monthly Parts, price 2s each, 


THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 
1789 


RELATED FOR THE RISING GENERATION BY 
M. GUIZOT, 
Author of “ The History of Civilization in Europe,” 
&c., &e. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 


To be completed in about Twenty-four Monthly 
Parts. each of which will be Illustrated by at 
least Four very beautiful Full-page Woodeuts, 
and many smaller ones, after Designs by A. 
DE NEUVILLE, 

PART 1, will be ready OCTOBER 1, 


SAMPSON LOW and CO. have much pleasure in 
announcing that they have completed arrangements 
with Monsieur GuIzoT and Messrs. HACHETTE for the 
publication, in the English Language, of the above 
work, the issue of which has just been commenced in 
serial form in Paris, where, in its weekly issue alone, 
it has already reached a circulation of nearly fifteen 
housand copies; indeed, of the immense popularity of 
such a work in its own country and in its own lan 
mage, and by an author so celebrated and so capable 
as Monsieur GUIZOT, there could have been no question 
either in 


or doubt, it being no common occurrence, 
France or elsewhere, for men like M. Givizor, oceupy- 
ing the highest position in statesmanship, scienee, and 


letters, to devote their labours to the production of such 













a@ work as this, which is of an essentially popular 
character. 

The special nature and design of t work may be 
best gathered from the following portions of a Jetter 
address¢ iby the venerable author to his French pub 
lishers :— 

“You have heard, gentlemen, that for many years I 

vternal pleasure in relating the History of 
France to the younger members of my family, and you 
ask me if I have any intention of publishing these 
family studies on the great life of our country. Sach 





was not 
and of them alone. 
them truly comprehend our 
them therein by satisfying their 
imagination, by showing it to them at once bright and 
life-like. 


at first my idea; I thought of my owu family, 
What I had at heart was to make 
history, and to interest 






ittain the objeet which I proposed to 
taken care to connect my stories 
ith the great events or the great 
When we wish to describe a 
scientifically, we visit all parts of it—its plains 
as its peenomgene villages as well as its 
cities—obseure corners as well as celebrated places; 
thus a jlogist, a botanist, an arehwologist, a statis 
tician woul ld proceed. But when the main object is to 
know the principal features of a country, its general 
form and ¢ ur, we mount the heights; we place 
ourselves On points whence the eye best seizes 
general features and physiognomy of the country. 
Thus it is necessary to proceed in history, when the 
object is neither, on the one hand, to reduce it to the 
skeleton of an abridgment, nor, on the other, to extend 
it to the long dimensions of an erudite work. Great 
events and great men are the fixed points and the 
summits of history, and it is from thence that we can 
consider it as a whole, and follow it in its main roads, 
In thus relating it, I have oceasionally lingered over 
tome particular anecdote, by which I have been 
enabled to put in a vivid light the dominant spirit of 
the time or the characteristic manners of the popula 
tion; but, with these rare exceptious, I have in my 
narrative always fixed upon great facts and great his- 
toric perso 8, in order to exhibit them as they have 
been in reality, the centre and the heart of the life of 
France.” 


“In order to : 
myself, | have always 
or my reflections w 
history. 






8 of 

















Such a work, conceived in such a spirit, and carried 
out by a writer so clear, so methodical, and so appre- 
ciative as the distin; guished author of «The History of 
Civilization,” appeals not alone to the rising generation, 
who are de astine <1 to make the future history of the 
Country it describes, but to that also of the whole 
civilized world. A good. thoroughly trustworthy, and 
popular history of France has long heen a recognized 
want, and this work seems to be admirably calculated 
to fulfil that requirement, 

The work, when completed, will form three very 
handsome large 8vo volumes, and will contain at least 
one hundred full-page woodcuts, drawn and engraved 
in the very highest style of the art, besides numerous 
text illustrations. 

The issue in Monthly Parts will commence on the Ist 
of October, and will be continued on the Ist of each 
_— until e ym pleted. 









As it is reasonable to expect a large demand 
fi rae! work, those desirous of bec oming Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to register their names with 
their respective Booksellers with as little delay as 
Possible, . 


sn . . . | 
Prosp ctuses and Specimen-sheets for Distribution may be 


had on application to the Publishers. 


_London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet street, and all Booksellers. 


intelligence and their 


the | 


“The book is clearly something better than a com- | 
mon-place one, or the production of a common-place 
man; it has an ardour, an aspiration both poetic and 
intellectual, a susceptibility, a sense of splendour, and 
an aim towards art, which cannot be cither iguored or 
made light of. Mr. Cook should be handsomely wel- 
comed as a man with a faculty,—and this a faculty 
which has not misknown itself in taking the poetic 
direction, Whether he hasas yet produced good poetry, 
or any good poem, is a separate question. What he 
seems mostin need of at present is the gift of clear, 
sharp, pure, and perfect expression.—a deticiency 
which, indeed, he himself amply admits."—Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, in the Acadeny. 

“Fluency, to one who haa the poetical gift, which Mr. 
Cook certainly has, is a perilous, if not a fatal gift.”"— 
Spectator. 








VIRTUE and CO., 


Feap, 4to, choicely bound, 7s 6d. 


PURPOSE & PASSION. By Keningale Cook, B.A. 


“Mr. Cook is a scholar, and writes with considerable 
power and freshness.. .-The volume is wen 
worth reading, and full of promise for the future.” 
Standard. 








“The book has much promise in it."—Globe. 

“There is power here,—the power, as Mr. Cook him- 
self suggests, of a ‘prentice hand..,..........He may yet be 
a master-singer.”—Guardian. 





“Dies schiin ausgestattete Buch verdient empfohlen 
zu werden, Es ist jugendliche Frische in den 
verschieden gegebenen Bildern und Schilderungen, 
uod Wiirme in den Empfindungen; eine allgemein 
gefiillige Form............zarte Gefiiile wechseln mit dem 
Schauder und Schrecken der Natur in gehiriger 
Harmonie ab."—Hermana, 





Publishers, London and New York. 





A 


“ Few, we should say, will be content with a single 
perusal of this touching story, Its greatest beauties, 
indeed, lie beneath the surface, and not many works of 
its kind in modern fiction are so rich in sense, in true 
sentiment, and in noble characters. It appeals to the 
better aspirations of humanity, and illustrates the 
nobility of virtue better than any formal! homily can do, 
We congratulate the author on having written a work 
at once truthful, powerful, and pleasing.” —Lwaminer, 

“From beginning to end the reader's attention never 
wearies, and while carried on by the well-sustained 
interest of the story, there at deal of ry good 
writing to charm and instruct. The author's style of 
English is uncommonly good, and his power of descrip- 
tion such as we have seldom seen equalled. To those 
of our readers who purpose ape nse some weeks by 
the sea this autumn-time we ¢ ’ ly commend the 
‘Lonely Life.’ They will tind it ‘mt ich better reading 
than balf the three-vol e novels that deluge seaside 

aa 





is a gre 






OPINIONS OF 


Just published, with [lustrations, crown Svo, cloth boards, 314 pp., 6s. 


LONELY 


By the Author of “WISE AS A SERPENT.” 


LIF E. 


THE PRESS. 

“A remarkably well-written story, by the author of 
‘Wise as a Serpent... There is something original 
about the design of the work; and the plot, although 
peculiar, is well ried out, There are portions of * A 
Lonely Life’ which are singularly beautiful, and 
throughout the work the author displays a knowledge 
of life beyond that of the ordinary novelist. The book 
has ‘a purpose, butit is not the worse for that. There 
is nothing in it to offend any man’s prejudices, and 
much to amuse and instruct.”"—Jehn Bull, 














rests on the very beauti- 
ful conception of the hero's character. In fact, all the 
characters are drawn with remarkable care; and 
though the tone of the book is sad, and even tragie, yet 
the effect is by no means depressing. ‘A Lonely Life’ 
may be described generally as of the class of religious 
novels, but it presents many special characteristics 
which place it in u ss immeasurably higher than 
the average of its ¢ —Public Opinion, 


“The strength of the stor 








MOL ke 


SONS, 65 Paternoster row. 





Immediately, 


By Mrs. 
“East Lynne,” 
RICHARD BENTLEY 


In 2 vols, with Illustrations, 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. 


By WALTER THORNBURY, 
y fail to tind in this hook 


“ The reader can 
and legendary aneedotes 


many picturesque i 
alike new and entertaining.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Two most amusing volumes on some of the most 
interesting places in England.”—L.xraminer. 








Ho nsT and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
ae: NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
ow ready, No. XIL, price 6d. 


ACADEMY: 
A MONTHLY RECORD of LITERATURE, 
LEARNING, SCIENCE, and ART. 
CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER, 
1. RUSKIN'’S LECTURES on ART. By Mrs. Pattison. 


THE 


2. The VIRGINS of RAPHAEL. By Sidney Colvin. 

3. The SAGA of THOMAS & BECKET. By . 
Vigfusson. 

4. MODERN SICILY. By H. F. Tozer. 

5. The WORKS of MARLOWE. By J. A. Symonds, 

6. DELABORDE'S LIFE of INGRES, By F. 








Wedmor 


7. JOUYS GEMMES et JOYAUX. By Mrs. Palliser. 

8 MARCO MARZIALE. By Crowe-Cavalecaselle. 

% MAHOMMEDAN C = AL THEOLOGY. By 
Professor Nildeke (Kie 

10. The ANTHROPOMORP HSM of ONKELOS. By 


Ad. Neubauer (Paris). 
HISTORY of 








11. KOPP’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
CHEMISTRY. By J. Fergusson. 

12. FOUILLEE’S PLATO. By Charles Thurot (Paris). 

13. HUBNER'S SIXTUS the FIFTH. By G. Waring. 

14. TOULMIN SMITH on ENGLISH GILDS, by 
C. W. Toase, 

15. BOLLAERT'S WARS of SUCCESSION. By G. 


Waring. 
. The CHRONICLE of TABARI 
koff (St. Petersburgh) 


By N. de Khani- 








17, ROEDIGER on ARABIC GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor Sachau (Vienna). 
18. —— RS CORPUS —_ ‘RIPTIONUM IL. By 
ore] (Paris 
19. y Ysst NHARDT’S AP U - EIUS. By W. Wagner. 
20. Le BESANT de DIEU. By E Btoneol (italien 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


, 3 stamps, 





| "E very Monda post-fre 
TUE PER [0D = Ueiesien ul, Satirical, 
Critical,—Coloured Cartoon Po rtraite of People 


of the Period. Full. page and other humorous Lilustra 
tions, Also in mouthly parts, 
Sold by all Newsagents, aud at 


Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 





til: post-fre . 10 stamps. 
Railway Bo ikstalls, 
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libraries.”"—Churchman's Shilling Magazine. 
London: HOULSTON and 
rece etenenenerncesineinanitemeneinnia gor siaaaanee nt 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


BESSY RANE 


ITENRY Woop, 
“The Channings,” 





“EAST LYNNE.’ 


in 5 vols. crown Svo. 


a Novel. 


“Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles.” &e. 


New Burlington street. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Esther Hill's Booret ay 


GEORGIANA M. CRATK, 3 vols, 
‘Esther Hill's Seeret’ 
congratu- 
an interesting and 


Of its class it is # first-rate spr 
late the author oa having wri 

most praiseworthy novel, one that is sure to add to her 
already high reputation.” —.1thenweun, 

Theresa. By Noell Radecliffe, 


Author of “Alice Wentworth,” “The Lees of Blen- 


The , Three Brothers, By Mrs. 








OLIPuANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” &e. 3 vols. 
“This novel is bright and sparkling, and is full of 





keen observation, as wellas of a genial, kindly philo- 
sophy,”"—Saturday Review, 


Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
The Vivian Romance. By 


MortTIMeER COLLINS. 3 vols, 
* Three amusing volumes well worth the perusal of 
the nevel-reading public.” —A thenwum, 


Arthur. By the Author of 


*Anne Dysart.” 3 vol 
“ An interesting story, enlivened by nice descriptions 
of scenery and clever sketches of all sorts of charac- 
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